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A Governor’s Message to a Nation. 


Contributed by the Governor of Utah 
HE WHO seeks evidence 
to study 


with and overcome natural obstacles; 
stances peculiarly favorable; he who would be interested 


as to man’s power to cope 
he who wishes 
social and economic questions under circum- 
in the magic growth of a commonwealth in half a century 
from infancy to gianthood; he would like to live 
under clear skies, in pure air, amid pleasant surroundings, 
with health and wealth and wisdom as his sure portion 
ought to come to Utah 

Settled in 1847 by a few score of hardy pioneers; created 
in 1850 a Territory of the United States out of what had 
been Mexican soil; elevated in 1896 to the dignity of full 
this voung- 


who 


membership in the great sisterhood of States 
est member of the family has truly had a career at once 
romantic and phenomenal. The historian to do real 
justice to the subject has not vet grasped his pen; yet in 
a plain way the least literary of her sons can always say 
some things worth the reading. 

The story of Utah’s settlement has been often told. 
A religious movement was the inception—the pioneers 
were exiles. The courage and enthusiasm with which 
they set out upon their exodus, the difficulties encountered 
and the dangers braved, the grim determination with 
which the final camp was pitched in the desert, resolved 
that here should be the future home—these are incidents 
to which our children listen with eagerness, while the 
recital often moves their elders to tears. There was no 
hardship connected with the founding of a common- 
wealth in a new land which these stout emigrants were 
permitted to escape. As for the natural advantages 
which tempt the home-seeker, none were then to be seen. 
The soil was baked and barren as an ash heap. Of 
moisture from above there appeared to be absolutely no 
trace. 

The few small streams which found their way into 
the valleys out of the mountain gorges were fringed with 
scanty trees and brush, but watered no broad meadows 
nor pursued far their course before being swallowed up by 
the thirsty earth. Call it fanaticism if you will—or con- 
cede with the pioneers themselves that it was inspiration 
—the fact remains that with circumstances more forbid- 
ding than perhaps ever attended the founding of a com- 
monwealth, they decided here to make their permanent 
abiding place, and to invite unto them the worthy and 
God-fearing of all nations. 

The most sanguine or emotional among them could 
hardly have imagined the development which the suc- 
ceeding half-century should witness. But whatever their 
hopes, their works were not wanting, and they wasted no 
time in day-dreaming. Within a few hours after their 
arrival, a small ditch was carrying water out upon a level 
tract of a few rods area—the beginning of that splendid 
system of irrigation which has since become the admiration 
of the civilized world. It took days for even this minia- 
ture field to be sufficiently moistened to permit of plow- 
ing. But after repeated breaking of implements through 
contact with the stubborn soil, a few potatoes for seed 
were spared from their meagre store; and to the humble 
tuber belongs the honor of being the first to receive atten- 
tion in that magnificent agriculture which has placed 
Utah in the highest rank for quality and abundance of 
yield. 

Right well has it sustained its dignity, for there are 
many sections of the State where the husbandman feels 
his crop is poor unless he is able to fill a large freight car 
for export from each acre of his potato field, besides 
leaving enough over for his own family with a few still 
to spare for the poor. But crops do not ripen in a day, 
nor is the experiment of planting always successful in a 
new land under unknown conditions as to climate. There 
were many times when the early settlers went hungry. 
For several seasons they did not dare to eat to satiety of 
the ordinary necessities, lest their visible supply should 
prove inadequate until another harvest for themselves 
and their fellow-immigrants. But quickly after the time 
of trial came the period of their hope’s fruition. Their 
acres multiplied and were found to be marvelously fer- 
tile. Immigration increased rapidly, and with many 
hands the work was made lighter, or at least more was 
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fruit 
even 


and 
was found to thrive 


cereal and vegetable 


kind of 


t¢ Tri pe rate 


done Every 
known to the 


ZO 


the cotton, the fig, and orange were successfully 
cultivated 

Among the arrivals each vear were skilled artisans in 
every line of human endeavor Chis suggested manufac 
ture; and even when machinery had to be hauled a 
thousand miles by ox te im, there were sugar and nail 
factories, and lumber, flour, woolen, and cotton mills 
he development was thus many sided No om industry 


was promoted to the neglect of others \]] prospe red 
hand in hand with manufac 
so that 


a stupendous seale the 


together Agriculture went 


ture, and commerce with grazing when the time 
came to uncover and extract on 
precious metals of our mountains, all the conditions were 
Utah to take rank, as she has done, as 
one of the richest treasure houses of the world 

History has been made fast in Utah since 1847 espe 
Those 


agencies in civilization and development have caused our 
With their extensions, and 


ready to enable 


cially since the advent of the railroads great 
resources to he better known 
new ones which are promised, our commonwealth will form 
many new connections and friendships which cannot but 
be beneficial to all concerned. That other great agency 


for good—the press—has been no less potent in making 
the world favorably acquainted with us. It is a pleasure 
to feel that the time has come to tell the truth about 
Utah; even if all the space of LESLIE’s be consumed in the 
attempt, yet not the half will be told. But a hearty in- 
vitation is extended to all to come and see for themselves 
To the capitalist as well as to the laborer, to the tourist 
as well as to the home-seeker, a warm welcome will always 
Our arms are open to receive the industrious, 
respectable from anywhere. Not 


be given. 
intelligent, 
who comes equipped with the qualities of good citizen- 


and one 
ship will meet reproof 

We ask no other qualifications than these, for we are 
a loyal, peaceable, conservative people, we of Utah Our 
patriotism is not theoretical kind; it has 
been, and is willing to be, tested under any circumstances 
or on any field. 
away and no more harmonious and patriotic community 
can be found on the globe. Riots and disturbances are 
unknown and all our paths are paths of peace. The Utah 
of to-day is fair and happy and prosperous, and remi 
niscence such as has here been indulged in serves but to 


alone of the 


Our past differences have been swept 


enable us to enjoy with the greater security the proud 
eminence she has reached. After all her tribulations, 
one can behold the extent and 
her mines and mills, her commerce and man- 


every 
structure 
ufactures, her teeming fields and gardens, her flocks and 
herds, her railroads and canals, her schools and universi- 
ties, her libraries and public buildings; her progress in 
every avenue of industry, attended by the refinements of 
music, art, and literature. 

No longer the Cinderella of the family, she plumes her- 
self as being a most choice and favored place, where that 
which nature did not do man has bravely done. Her 


greetings to the nation are fraternal and whole-souled; 


for toward its institutions her people have a reverent 
affection and in its destiny an abiding faith. If there are 
those whose prejudices are yet so pronounced that they 
prefer not to hearken to any favorable word for Utah, 
the most that can be said is, “ Come and see.” 


hy VAY 


e oe 
Growth of the Cabinet and the Country. 


OUR OFFICIALS—the heads of the State, the Treas- 
ury, and the War Departments and the Attorney- 
General—sat down at the council table of President Wash- 
ington. The post of Secretary of the Navy was created 
in 1798, during the presidency of John Adams. In 1829, 
at the beginning of Jackson’s service, the Postmaster- 
General entered the Cabinet. He was followed twenty 
years later, in 1849, by a Secretary of the Interior, at 
the outset of the term of Zachary Taylor. Just forty 
years afterward, in the closing days of Cleveland’s first 
term, in 1889, a Secretary of Agriculture was added to 
the list of Cabinet posts. In 1903 one more acquisition, 
a Secretary of Commerce, is made to the official family of 
President Roosevelt. 
The Cabinet officers, nine in number now, have been 
a little more than doubled since the first President’s days, 





but the country’s population, wealth, general resources, 
and activities have grown in a far greater ratio in the 
interval. The country’s inhabitants have been multiplied 
by twenty-five. Its wealth, $94,000,000,000 in 1900, is 
much more than a hundred times greater than it was in 
1790. The country’s output of coal, pig iron, gold, wheat, 
corn, and cotton has increased immeasurably faster in the 
past hundred years than has its population. In all of 
these products the United States of to-day leads the 
world. There was $317,000 of gold coined in the 
United States in 1800, as compared with $99,000,000 
1900. Its manufactures, which amounted to $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1850, the earliest year which the census 
made any computation in that field, was $13,000,000,000 
in 1900. For twenty years past the United States has 
led the world in the extent of its manufactures. 

Most of the great countries of the world led the United 
States in creating a department of commerce, but ours 
will be far larger than the others in the scope of its activ- 
ities and the magnitude of the interests which it will 
cover. The United States’ internal commerce amounts 
to more than $20,000,000,000 a year, a figure which equals 
the international trade of all the rest of the world in the 
aggregate. The Department of Commerce concerns itself 


stability of her 
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with domestic and foreign commerce, mining, the fisheries, 
manufacturing, labor, transportation, insurance, corpora- 
tions, the lighthouses, navigation, immigration, the cen- 
sus, the collection of statistics, and the coast and geodetic 
survey Its aim will be to foster, promote, and develop 
all these taken bureaus 
from several of the older departments the State, the 
has other bureaus which were 


interests It has some of its 


lreasury, and the Interior 
independent previously, and contains still others that were 
created out of the new 

The range of the new Department of Commerce’s 
activities is verv broad It touches most of the country’s 
Necessarily its head will be one of the 
most important of the officers of the Cabinet rhe post 
When Thomas 


lavlor’s 


greater interests 


will be one of the great prizes of polities 
Ewing, in 1849, entered Zachary 
head of the new Department of the Interior he told one 


Cabinet as 


of his friends that he did not know how he could manage 
to keep himself busy The head of the Department of 
Commerce had his work cut out for him from the start. 
Secretary George B. Cortelyou is one of the marked figures 
in the executive branch of the government. 


The Plain Truth. 


lf THOSE so-called representatives at Washington who 
have been criticising President Roosevelt for his ex- 
penditures at the White House actually represent the 
sentiment of their respective constituencies in their tirades, 
we hope a kind fate will ever spare us from even a tempo- 
rary sojourn in the communities from whence they come. 
But we refuse to believe that they represent any one ex- 
themselves, in these matters at least, for so far as 
our observation goes—and it has been somewhat extensive 
no part of America has been settled exclusively by fools, 


cept 


bigots, or demagogues. 

a 
jt WAS not an exhibition of “New England narrow- 

ness”’ nor of Connecticut “ blue-law bigotry,’ as some 

would have it appear, but only a just recognition of the 
proprieties of life as they are regarded by the vast majority 
of the American people, that prompted President Hall, 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, to 
issue an order recently prohibiting gambling on the pas- 
senger trains of that line on any day of the week and card- 
playing for any purpose on Sunday. People who have a 
decent respect for the rights and opinions of others would 
not indulge in these things anyway on public railway trains, 
order or no order, but since there are not a few who are 
not thus minded the prohibitive order finds a full justi- 
If such persons do not like it, they have their 
alternative—they can travel by’some other road. 

a 


fication. 


VERY share of “freak” 
bills, some of which are really amusing, and therefore 
forgivable, while others are purely asinine, and therefore 
provocative of nothing but weary disgust. Under the 
latter heading we are inclined to place the bill introduced 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature to restrain newspapers 
and other publications from printing or publishing any 
“cartoon or caricature or picture portraying, describing, 
or representing any person, either by distinction, innuendo, 
or otherwise, in the form or likeness of any beast, bird, 
fish, insect, or any other inhuman animal.” The penalty 
attached is a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for two 
years, or either, or both. The measure is said to have 
its origin in the fact that during the recent gubernatorial 
campaign in Pennsylvania, Governor Pennypacker was 
caricatured as a bespectacled parrot, Governor Stone as 
a pachyderm, and Senator Quay as a disreputable-looking 
owl, and it is asserted that because of these representations 
these gentlemen are in favor of this bill. We do not be- 
lieve it; we give them credit for too much sense for that. 
Caricaturing no doubt has its limitations, and when carried 
to the extent of vulgar indecency, as it was by certain 
European journals in their caricatures of Queen Victoria 
during the early stages of the Boer war, may well deserve 
the action of criminal courts, but such abuses are exceed- 
ingly rare in this country and our present laws are entirely 
adequate to deal with all libelous attacks of the kind. 
a 


ERY properly, the editors, editorial writers, and re- 
porters of the New York daily, newspapers, and the 
professors and teachers in colleges, academies, or public 
schools in the city, regularly employed as such, and not 
following any other vocation, are exempt from jury serv- 
ice. This embraces a large list but not noticeable as 
compared with the total number liable to jury duty in 
New York. It has long been felt that the exemption en- 
joyed by the editors of the daily papers might with pro- 
priety be granted to the editors of weekly newspapers of 
the highest character and standing, and to that end As- 
semblyman Conkling of New York has introduced a bill 
at Albany, extending this exemption so as to make it 
include weekly newspapers that have existed for at least 
twenty-five years. This time limit excludes new publica- 
tions of the mushroom class that are occasionally started 
for inscrutable purposes. The proposed exemption for all 
the weeklies would not aggregate as many persons as are 
exempted by the existing law in any one of the great 
newspapers in New York City, and it would relieve some 
of the hardest-worked men in the profession from sudden 
and emergent calls for jury duty, often made at a time 
when the enforced absence of the editor must involve 
great hardship to his publication. Unfortunately, when 
the bill was introduced by Mr. Conkling the statement 
was sent out, either with a sinister purpose or through 
stupid inadvertence, that its intent was to exempt the re- 
porters or a reporter of a particular publication, but the 
bill, as we have shown, is equitable in plan and pur- 
pose, and there is no reason why it should not have the 
courteous and cordial support of the edilors of daily 
newspapers who enjoy the same exemption that their 
brethren of the weekly press are asking. 


legislative season has its 
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EOPILE! TALKE 
pene SUN TAy, 


M'! SICIANS, as a rule, are a long-lived folk, but it is 


a rare instance where one of the craft retains his 





vigor of touch and product 





ive ability ¢ his eighty 
eighth year, as Mr ( harles 





Salaman, of London, has 
done Mr. Salaman has had 
a remarkable professional 
career, which having com- 
menced as composer and 
pe rformer in. the reign of 
George IV. has extended, so 
lar as composition goes, to 
the reign of Edward VII 
He remembers the death of 
George III. and witnessed 
the coronation of William 
IV.; he played to the late 
Queen Victoria early in her 























reign. His personal recol 
MR CHARLES SALAMAN, lections include such famous 


rhe venerable musical composer 


personages as Mendelssohn, 
From the London Sphere 


Schumann, Chopin, Hum- 
mel, and hosts of other musical stars of the first magnitude 
Mr. Salaman manages, in spite of his years, to keep in 
sympathetic touch with the art of to-day 
ma 
N HIS recent delightful volume, “ Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years,” Dr. Hale expresses the remarkable opin 
ion that the advice of English abolitionists, from the time 
of Clarkson down to the Civil War, probably did more 
harm than good in regard to emancipation in America. 
He adds: “ From the Stamp Act down, the American peo- 
ple, by and large, have not fancied English advice In the 
matter of their politics. They had to take it sometimes, 
but even when thev ‘ate crow thev did not hanker for 
it.’ Thus they had to accept the ‘Common Sense’ of Tom 
Paine, but they never liked Tom Paine, and to this day 
his name is not acceptable Paul Jones was their loyal 
servant, and won for them splendid victories. Bui Paul 
Jones never had his deserts at their hands, simply because 
he was a Scotchman. Gates and Lee were placed in 
service next to Washington, and of both those English- 
men the record was as bad as it could be And so one 
might go on, repeating instance after instance of an 
alienation springing out of the Revolution, sometimes 
to be justified and often unjustifiable, which for nearly 
a century made English advice very unpalatable to the 
rank and file of America. I will venture to say at this 
moment that American advice is just as unpalatable in 
England at this hour. There seems to be a certain 
Anglo-Saxon habit which makes each nation say, ‘If you 
will mind your business, we will mind ours.’ ” 
a 
LORD BALFOUR, of Burleigh, addressing the Liberal 
Unionist Club, of Glasgow, Scotland, a few days ago 
described the alliance of England with Germany as “a 
mere casual co-operation for a specific purpose and for a 
limited time.’’ Lord Balfour scouted the suggestion that 
the alliance was the result of the German Emperor’s 
visit to England in November. On the contrary, joint 
action had been decided on in July, he said. 
—_ 
T° BE known as the author of the Education bill, 
which has caused such a violent commotion in politi- 
eal and religious cir- 





cles in England during 





the past year and has 
nearly precipitated a 
crisis in the British 
Cabinet, may not be 
an enviable distinction 
from the Nonconform- 
ist point of view; but 
enviable or not, it 
is a distinction 
which belongs, beyond 
a peradventure, to the 
Right Rev. Edward 
Stuart Talbot, Bishop 
of Rochester, one of 


the foremost ecclesias- 





tics in the English 
Church. The bishop is 
a man of noble and dis- 
tinguished ancestry 
and inherits his strong 
and positive tastes 
and tendencies for 

















the established — or- 
der. He is the grand- 
BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, ENGLAND, son of the second Earl 
he real author of the famous Edu- Talbot and of the first 
cation bal. Earl of Wharncliffe, 

and was born in 1844. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse and Christ Church, and was warden of 
Keble College, 1870-88. He was vicar of Leeds, 1889-95, 
when he was appointed Bishop of Rochester. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this connection, the bishop’s own views 
as to the merits of the Educational bill as they are 
summed up in a paragraph of an article from his pen in 
the Empire Review: “Supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
the Nonconformists lose a little here and there from the 
point of view of their own denomination by the passing 
of the bill; is the loss to be compared with the loss to 
religious education which they will inflict if, first, they 
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succeed in sending back to starvation the church schools 
of the towns, and de priving the board schools of the stim- 


ulus, in the matter of religious character, which their 
honorable competition gives? And if, secondly, in the 
country places they substitute for the old pastoral 


spirited, home like church s« hool the unsectari in one in 
which a composite management must tend to neutralize 
all matters of religious difference and for justice’s sake, 
as justice is understood by undenominationalists, to keep 
out all ministers of religion, must appoint teachers with 
out anv question as to their Christian convictions, must 
reduce religious instruction to a residuum which will offend 
no one and which any one may be asked to teach ?’’ 
a 
THE PATHWAY which, in the cases of Daniel S. La- 
mont and George B. Cortelyou, led to Cabinet posi- 
tions has been entered, 








and we hope with a like 
happy final outcome, by 
Mr. VW illiam Loe b, Jr . 
who has just been chosen 
as secretary to President 
Roosevelt, to succeed Mr 
Cortelyou now the first 
Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor Mr. Loeb’s 
appointment is a promo- 
tion, for he had been act- 
ing as assistant to the 
President’s secretary 
When, Mr Roosevelt was 
Governor of New York 
Mr. Loeb was his secretary 
at Albany, and later held 
a similar relation to Vice- 
President Roosevelt. The 
latter, after his famous 
wild night ride in the 
Adirondacks, first learned 
of President’s MeKinley’s 
death from Mr. Loeb. It 
is evident that the ability, efficiency, and tact of the young 























WILLIAM LOEB, JR., 
President Roosevelt's talented and 
popular new secretary 


scribe has won the entire confidence of his chief, as they 
have the esteem and friendship of many other prominent 
men. Mr. Loeb was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1866 At 
the age of twelve he had to work for his own living, and 
he earned the money that carried him through the Albany 
high school and a course in short-hand. He afterward be- 
came a noted stenographer and when only twenty-one 
vears old was elected official reporter of the New York 
State Assembly Before entering the service of then 
Governor Roosevelt he was successively in the employ of 
State Senator Fassett, Governor Morton, and Lieutenant- 
Governor Saxton Thus by experience, as well as native 
talent, he is well qualified to make a success of his new 
post. 
a 

A GOOD MANY years ago, when San Francisco was 

an overgrown and unorganized mining camp, a young 
Easterner who had _fol- 





lowed Horace Greeley’s 
advice and gone West, was 
coming from a criminal 
court of justice in which 
he had been ably defend- 
ing his client. The judge 
hailed him with the re- 
mark that it was a sad 
mistake to follow the 
practice of criminal law, 
for it would eventually 
impair the morals of the 
best of men. The young 
lawyer replied that as 
soon as he could secure a 
civil practice he would 
gladly abandon criminal 
law. “ Well,” remarked 
the judge, “my advice to 
vou is not altogether dis- 
interested, for in my 














own court you have been FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
j 


entirely too successful in Nevada's new Senator, the able 
: . successor of John P. Jones. 
defeating the cause of . . 
justice.” That struggling barrister is now the new Sen- 
ator from the State of Nevada, and has been chosen 
strictly on merit. The election of the Hon. Francis G. 
Newlands to succeed John P. Jones, retired, has been due 
to the same traits of character which had so forcibly im- 
pressed the judge of the criminal court. It has been a 
promotion for public service faithfully and efficiently 
rendered, and it is the only instance in which Nevada 
has advanced a member of the House of Representatives 
to a seat in the United States Senate. Mr. Newlands’s 
ability for constructive statesmanship has been univer- 
sally admitted by his colleagues in the House. Since his 
first election in 1892 to the present time, he has been the 
champion of Western interests. The irrigation bill for 
the reclamation of the vast arid tracts west of the Missis- 
sippi, which so recently became law, was named for him 
in recognition of his extreme labor, both in its framing 
and in securing its passage through Congress. Upon his 
second election he became a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and is a recognized authority upon 
the great monetary question which is of such vital import 
to the silver-mining interests. During his third term he 
was an active member of the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs and is likewise known for introducing the bill for the 
annexation of Hawaii. In his last term he has been a 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means Che 
new Senator has few equals in debate. His addresses 
are models of rhetoric and of technical excellence, and, 
as he is now but little more than fifty-four years of age 
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and in the prime of his intellectual and physical facul- 
ties, there is little doubt that he will not only represent 
the interests of the West for many vears to e« me, but 
that his ability and experience in formulating legislation 
vill have abundant opportunity to be of great and na- 
tional benefit in the more powerful branch of Congress 
a 

A GENEROUS and noble service for suffering human- 

it received a just and gracious acknowledgment 
when, some time ago, King 
Edward of England be- 


stowed honorary orders 








upon three Americans 

Mr. James J. van Alen, 
of New York, Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West, 
of London, and Mrs. Jennie 
Blin, of Denver—because of 
the work done by the three 
in helping fit out the hospi- 
tal ship Maine and a field 
hospital for South Africa 
The two women were mad 
Ladies of Grace of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and Mr. van Alen an Hon- 
orary Knight of Grace. Of 
the three persons thus hon- ,MRS GEO. CORNWALLIS-WEST, 


The American who has been dec- 
orated by King Edward. 























ored the one best known to 
the public generally is Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West, formerly Miss Jerome, of New York, 
and once a great social favorite in the metropolis, Miss 
Jerome married Lord Randolph Churchill and by virtue 
of her beauty, wit, and many social graces soon became 
a prominent figure in the most exclusive circles of England. 
‘ord Randolph died in 1898 and a year ago Lady Ran- 
colph married, after a brief courtship, Lieutenant George 
Cornwallis-West, a member of a famous English family. 
The marriage was bitterly opposed by the lieutenant’s 
family, largely because of the great disparity in the ages 
of the couple, Lady Randolph having a son older than 
Lieutenant West The Grand Priory of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was incorporated in 
England in 1888. The Sovereign is the Grand Prior and 
the Duke of York the Sub-Prior. Those who are Knights 
or Ladies ( 


f Justice must have ancestral qualifications; 
those of Grace need not submit any proofs of their ances- 
trv. To be eligible one must have performed some signal 
service to the crown by saving life or by ambulance work 
during war times. 
4 
HE SPIRIT in which Lincoln joined in his famous 
debate with Douglas is best illustrated by an anec- 
dote which Leonard Swett related to Augustus C. Buell. 
“| believe, Abe, you can beat Douglas for the Senate. You 
can carry the Legislature if you make the best use of your 
opportunity,” said Mr. Swett to Lincoln on the eve of the 
first debate. “No, Len, I can’t beat him for the Senate, 
but I’ll make him beat himself for the presidency.” 
a 
UEEN AMELIA, of Portugal, in her early life was 
noted for her physical as well as mental accomplish- 
ments. After her marriage and arrival in Portugal, she 
devoted herself to the study of medicine, and it is owing 
to her initiative that many sanitary reforms of the highest 
importance have been introduced into that kingdom. 
Among the many distinctions conferred upon her she is 
said to value none more highly than the medal for sav- 
ing life which once she earned by a deed of gallantry. 
a 
HE ELEVATION of Bishop Davidson, of the see of 
Winchester, England, to the position made vacant 
by the death of Dr. 
Temple, Archbishop of 





Canterbury, has been 
received with general 
satisfaction by English 
churchmen. Dr. 
Davidson comes to his 
new and exalted office 
with every equipment 
for it which education, 
experience, and special 
training could give. 
He was offered the 
same appointment in 
1896, when Archbishop 
Benson, the predeces- 
sor of Dr Temple, died, 
but declined it then on 
account of ill health. 
Since then his health 
has been restored and 
he is now in the full 
prime. of years and 
strength, being only 
fift v-five years old. Dr. 
Davidson was born in 
Edinburgh and re-_ RT, REV. RANDALL THOS. DAVIDSON, 
ceived his education at 
Harrow and Oxford. 
He was ordained in 1874, and, after serving thre years 
as a curate, he became chaplain and private secretar, to 
Archbishop Tait of Canterbury, remaining with him until 
the archbishop’s death, in 1882. In April, 1891, Dr. 
Davidson was consecrated Bishop of Rochester, and in the 
same year he became Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. 
He was appointed to the see of Winchester on the death 
of Bishop Thorold, in 1895, and he was chief episcopal 
secretary to the fourth Lambeth Conference, in 1897. 
He was married in 1878 to the daughter of Archbishop 
Tait, and he has published an excellent and readable 














The new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
England. 


biography of his father-in-law, 
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FooTBALL Rutes To Be CHANGED Chere is no doubt 
that the crv against the brutality of the game of football 
will have its effect sooner or later, and in years to come 
the grand old game of the last decade live y in 
memory and record, for the sport, if continued in t 
future, will have nothing of the element it has now Vhis 
is not intended as a calamity howl, but the law of pres 
edent would only be enforced again were the present 


game of American football to become a thing of the past 
Personally I have no desire to see a change except In a 
few minor details, but the sentiment is against the sport 
lrue, thousands crowd to the fields where the big contests 


are wont to be played, but then crowds run to a fire or 
swarm at a hanging or around an unfortunate with a fit 
Nevertheless, the governing bodies of football will be 
forced or ind iced to change t he rules until the game 1s 
brought to that stage where it will suit those who never 
played, who never intend to play, or who never were or 
will be able to play One radical offers a solution of the 
supposed difficulty which, if adopted, would have a tend 
enecy to destroy what little play there now is in the game 
His plan is to change the form of the present gridiron 
so as to have it in the shape of a football Phis would 
make it about its present W idth at the centre of the field, 
and taper it down gradually to the distance between the 
goal posts at the two ends of the field Chis would proba- 
bly require an increased length to the field An advantage 
would be that the game would be more easily observed 
by all the spectators There would be less chance for 
more open field work In punts the full-back would not 
be compelled to defend the long stretch of territory when 
near his own goal, which he is now compelled to cover 
It is hardly likely that this innovation and the many others 
proposed will be adopted, but it only tends to show that 
some change is wanted by those who care little for the 
game and mainly for the sake of the chang: 
a 
Unrarr Hockey Piayinc.—By their games in New 
York the Canadians have demonstrated again this season 
that hockey has not reached the stage of perfection here 
that it has in the provinces, probably because the teams 
of the large Eastern cities have not the facilities that the 
Northerners have But the playe rs of the United States 
seemed imbued with the sole idea of ‘ doing’ their oppo 
| details of the 


game In New York this winter some of the most dis- 


nents, and less attention is given to the rea 


graceful scenes have been enacted by the various local 
hockey teams “Cracked heads”? and knockouts were 
frequent, and the officials either were unwilling or incapa 
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ble of checking the abuses In Pittsburg they have 
idopted means for stopping unfair play by increasing the 
number of officials, and severe measures have been in 
force looking toward better and cleaner hockey. Th 
pul ot the game tor this count nas been more or 


less sullied by the questionable methods pursued to in 


prove the quality ot the teams (‘rack players of ¢ nada 
ive been approached and some have been secured for 
the so-called amateur even Even the home-bred 
player has profited | ! ibilit is i hockey expert 
No governing body as yet has taken steps to stop pro 
fessionalism in amateul ockey, but the new skating 
issociation formed in Ne York recently mav take cog 


nizance in this direction, and by next season there Is a 
likelihood of a stir among the protession il-amateur hockey 
players that will create a clean condition of the good winter 
game which is now lacking 
\ Bap Ture Ruut Che old California rule in foree 
on the Western turf, which allows the stewards to place 
i horse which has been disq ialified for fouling, has caused 
a deal of discussion on account of the recent prominence 
given to the law in a race where Yellow Tail was given 
third place for fouling, after finishing far in the lead, and 
Gold Van was declared the victor If such latitude is 
to be given racing stewards it will not be long before 
horse-racing will degenerate into a condition where re 
straint and legitimate sport will be impossibl There 
are those who will claim that the ruling is a good one, 
for it gives a chance to the rene rally conceded best horse 
in the race, though the runner might have accidentally 
bumped another racer which was a contender. It would 
not do to have this California law in force generally, and 
it is doubtful if the Yellow Tail incident could have been 
duplicated on anv other race-track It has been proved 
that mitigating circumstances are bad as considerations 
in deciding a sporting or athletic question. Great dis 
cretionary powel! should not be given offic ials Phe rule s 
on fouling should be sweeping and the punishment should 
be distinctly set forth 
LoApDED BaALis IN BowLinc.—The agitation for and 
against the loaded ball in bowling has divided the country 
into two sections, the East and the West The Western 
ers outnumber their brethren of the East and have lately 
influe need the sentiment of the Bowling Congress, which 
is the governing body in this sport Last vear the fight 


in the annual session was on the preside ney, and neither 


side gained its pet point, though a Western man was elected 
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rhis year’s session was practically left to the representa- 
tives of the West, as the Eastern delegates refused to go 
into a losing fight, and feared that the loaded ball would 
be used in the contests held at the annual meeting of the 
Bowling Congress Loaded balls and loaded pins were 
first introduced in New York about six vears ago, but 
the found small favor, and in a short while the American 
Bowling Congress adopted a rule which prevented the 
tampering with any of the paraphernalia of the game 
It is absurd to allow a ball of twenty-two pounds to be 
ised Very few bowlers can handle a ball of such weight, 
and the advantage possessed by one using the heavier 
sphe re over his opponent who, owing to physical in- 
feriority, is compelled to use the lighter ball, is readily 
perceived. Scientific skill is at a discount in any game 
where the appurtenances are constructed with the idea 
of obtaining large results easily, and the loaded ball in 
bowling is a detriment to the long life of the sport It 
would have been a long way on the road toa good 
standard if the Bowling Congress which met im Indianapo- 
lis a few weeks ago had gone back to the old solid ball; 
ind though a compromise was effected making the limit 
weight of a ball sixteen and a half pounds, it is not thought 
that the Westerners will abandon the heavier ball. 
a 

HARNESS HORSES IN THE SHOW It is a fact that 
trotters and pacers as show horses are increasing In num- 
ber. Four or five years ago little attention was given 
the light harness animal on the programme of the big 
horse shows Eve ry horse show of the future will have 
classes and sub-classes for the trotters and pacers, now 
that demand has been established for the best there 
is in the breed. It is probably due to the building of 
public speedways and the organizing of amateur driving 
clubs that the popularity of the American trotter has grown. 

— 

RuBBER GOLF BALL KNOCKED Out If the amateur 
golfers follow in the footsteps of the professionals, which 
seems more than likely, the rubber ball will have had a 
merry, but short life Che English Professional Golfers’ 
Association, at the first annual meeting of that body, 
decided that gutta-percha balls only shall be used at 
tournaments promoted by the association James Baird 
and Harry Vardon were the most earnest opponents of 
the new rubber ball Vardon maintained that the ball 
gave the playve r too good a chances If, instead of lifting 
the ball on to the green as he intended to do, he topped it, 
he still could reach the green, which Vardon contended 
did not encourage scientific golf H. P. BuRCHELL. 






































CROWD VIEWING THE BLACKENED RUINS OF THE BURNED HOTEL. SCENE OF DESTRUCTION WHERE THE CONFLAGRATION RAGED. 
HORRIBLE FIRE TRAGEDY IN A HOSTELRY IN 


CLIFTON HOTEL, AT CEDAR RAPIDS, DESTROYED BY FLAMES ; NINE LIVES LOST AND FORTY PERSONS HURT.—Photographs by William Baylis. 


Cuba Marching Onward. 


RESIDENT PALMA’S message to the Cuban Con- 
gress, presenting the budget for 1903, bears through- 

out unmistakable and most gratifying evidence of the 
wise conservatism and prudent foresight of the Cuban 
chief executive; and it seems certain that if the Cuban 
government is carried forward in all its branches in the 
spirit of this message and according to the expressed 
wishes and desires of President Palma the island republic 
will soon be placed on a stable and enduring foundation 
President Palma calls attention to a decrease of $7,157.- 
855.21 in the disbursements during the last fiscal vear. 
without making any reduction in services of sanitation, 
which, he points out, will yearly call for increased expend- 
itures. Educational interests are well supported, the 
number of schools being 3,474, with an attendance of 163.- 
348, and the largest item by far in the budget for 1903 is 
the allowance for primary instruction, this being $3,021,- 
331.84. Referring to this item President Palma savs: 
“It is evident that if schools were suppressed it would 
be easy to reduce the expenses of primary instruction, 
but this would be a saving to the prejudice of the social 
culture of the Cuban people, which requires that the 
government should further education by all the means 
within its reach as the basis of our national life.’ Not- 
withstanding the liberal allowances for sanitation and 
education, it is stated that the budget for 1903 is the 
smallest presented since the middle of the last century, 


and when certain expenses are transferred from the general 
administration to the principal or municipal, there will 
be a still further reduction of twenty-five per cent. 

° . 


Popularity of the Y. M. C. A. 
WE HAVE had frequent occasion to refer to the splen- 
did 


and effective service which the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the country are doing in the way 
of improving the minds, morals, and health of young men, 
as well as in promoting their spiritual well-being. That 
these organizations have commended themselves to our 
leading business men and financiers is made evident by the 
large contributions which have come from such sources 
for the foundation and maintenance of Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in many cities and towns. 
Among the large supporters of this work also are the 
great railroad companies of the country, who thus attest 
their appreciation of the service rendered among their 
employés. Very recently the Studebaker Company, of 
South Bend, Ind., made a gift of $200,000 in cash to be 
used in the construction and equipment of a new building 
for the association in that city. The building is to be a 
memorial to the original five members of the Studebaker 
firm, who have always been closely identified with philan- 
thropic and charitable work. In this instance their money 
was invested in an enterprise where it will doubtless pay 
larger dividends than in any other service in which it 
could possibly have been expended 


IOWA. 


Getting “a Gait On.” 
WHILE THE whole secret of the American workman’s 


superiority over his fellow-craftsmen in other lands, 
may not lie, as a recent writer in a labor journal has de- 
clared, in the former’s rhythmie way of working which 
he calls “ gait,” there is a great deal of truth, as the late 
Artemus Ward would say, “lingering round the edges”’ 
of this explanation. “Gait,” it is said, is the secret of 
rapid machine-running, and, as more machinery is intro- 
duced, and labor becomes still more subdivided, it will 
become a greater and greater factor in production. For 
this reason, it is argued, the acquirement of “gait,” 
that is to say the easy rhythmic motion noticeable in our 
most rapid workmen, should not be left to chance but 
brought into use by studied action and the establishment 
of conditions favorable to it. It is a matter of common 
observation in every part of the world that the hardest 
labor seems to be performed most easily when the workers 
act in concert under the stimulus of a chanting song, or a 
musical ‘‘ Ho, heave ho!’ Perhaps the whistle of the 
chore-boy, exasperating to some ears, may be charitably 
construed as a helpful influence of this same order. Cer- 
tainly the music of the band puts new life into the 
soldier wearied by the long and toilsome marches. 


LIGETER hearts and stronger bodies follow the use of 
Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. At grocers’. 
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A Duty That Everybody Owes 


HE W HO does not look beyond the mere prese nt fails 
to perform an actual duty incumbent upon every 

man to provide for his future and the welfare of those 
dependent upon him. Many a man, as he grows older 
comes to atime when a thousand, even a hundred dollars 
would be of the greatest value in helping him out of a difh 
cult financial situation. Thoughtful men, who realize the 
ups and downs of life, place their main reliance on life 
insurance tor assistance in an emergency This now Is 
offered so « heaply and so safely, and it makes a man so 
independent of his friends and relatives, that life insur 
ance is more popular to-day than it ever was before 

All the great and powerful insurance institutions, 
which in former times mainly sought the wealthy and 
the well-to-do, are now realizing the fact that the masses 
also are looking for the benefits which an insurance pol 
icy confers Out of the more than seventy successful 
life companies engaged in this business in the United 
States and Canada, the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, of New York, which is among the first fifteen in 
the magnitude of its outstanding insurance, is meeting 
wonderful success with its attractive new guaranteed 
dividend coupon policy especially adapted to those ot 
limited means, as well as with its other pcpular policies 
for large amounts 

When one realizes that for the moderate quarterly 
payment of seventy-two cents, a man, at the age of thirty 
years, can obtain from the Provident Savings a coupon 
policy, with guaranteed dividends, for $100, it 1s difficult 
to understand how any one feels himself too poor to 
make such an investment as this lhese policies, if 
dropped at any time, have a fixed value, increasing from 
year to year and payable in cash, so that a man not only 
insures his life for the benefit of his dependents, but, if 
he lives, can always feel that his policy, like a savings 
bank account, is good for so much ready cash 

These coupon policies intended for the MASSeS, and 
issued in amounts from $100 to $1,000, are in great de- 
mand, and this branch of the business of the Prov 
dent Savings Life is growing to large proportions The 
able and successful insurance manager at the head of the 
company, Mr. Edward W. Scott, is to be congratulated 
on the thoughtfulness and skill with which he has met 
the requirements of the many thousands who have here- 
tofore felt themselves debarred from life insurance be- 
cause of the large expense involved. No one, however 
limited his income, need now feel that he cannot afford 
to take out one of these small policies. They are offered 
on practically the same basis of cost that applies to the 


larger policies which have established the reputation of 


this company and given it a remarkable growth and 
brought about the enviable results it has achieved 

rhat the Provident Savings reaches all classes and 
meets the needs of everv individual is evident by the 
many desirable forms of policies it issues In amounts from 
S100 to $50,000 The wants of the capitalist and the 
wage-earner are alike provided for by the Ordinary Life, 
Limited Payment, Endowment, Coupon, and other poli 
cies of the Provident 

lhe extraordinary success of this strong company and 
the measure of its favor with the insuring public ar 
strikingly exhibited in its twenty-eighth annual state 
ment issued on January Ist last The transactions ol 
the vear 1902 were the largest in the historv of the com 
pany Chis document shows assets amounting to over 
SIX millions, a reserve of over five millions, a total income 
of over four millions, a surplus of nearly a million, and 
an excess of income over disbursements of over a million, 
With insurance in force of nearly one hundred million 
and not a death claim due and unpaid The increases 
In assets, $1,171,064, in 
income $317,638.58, in surplus $218,590.34, in reserve 
$950,945, and in insurance written about $7,000,000. 
These gains alone would, some few vears ago, have been 


during the year were as follows 


considered excellent totals for a strong concern 

\ wonderful growth in the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society has taken place since Mr. Edward W 
Scott became its president, six years ago Upon his 
accession to this office, Mr. Scott, who is a man of prac- 
tical insurance experience, at once intused new vigor into 
the management He organized a working force of 
supenor ability and initiated a progressive policy which 
has been steadily maintained with ever improving results 
\ rapid increase in the company’s business immediately 
followed his assumption of control, and this feature has 
been more strongly emphasized with each succeeding 
year. During the past six years the company has dou- 
bled its income, trebled its assets, quadrupled its reserve, 
and increased ten-fold its excess of income over dis- 
bursements How well it has served those who have 
confided in it is shown by the fact that i reported on 
January Ist total payments to policy holders and amount 
held for their benefit of $28,039 233.90 

Great as is the expansion revealed by the foregoing 
statistics, it has nevertheless been effected by the safest 
methods. Hand in hand with live aggressiveness has 
gone entire prudence. Nothing more clearly proves this 
than the refusal of the company to accept risks save 


those of the best quality Last year about $6,000,000 of 
applications for insurance were rejected as not coming 
up to the required standard. Such close scrutiny and 
careful discrimination give to the polis les ol this com 
pany a value which the holders cannot fail to appreciate. 

While the field of life insurance in the United States is 
constantly widening with the growth of population, only 
companies of proved merit and stability can hope to 
proht by that fact Among the foremost of these or- 
ganizations stands the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
society 


Moving a River for a City’s Benefit. 


NTIL ABOUT the beginning of the last decade all 
the geography classes in our schools were taught, and 
correctly, that the city of Vicksburg, Miss., made historic 
during the Civil War, was situated on the bank of the 
Mississippi River. This statement, however, ceased to 
be a fact some ten or more years ago, when the Father of 
Waters, in one of his erratic moods, forced a new channel 
for himself and left Vicksburg perched on a high bluff, 
several miles inland. The town, which had been one of 
the most important steamboat ports on the big stream, 
was thus suddenly deprived of much of the traffie that 
Strangely enough the misfor- 
tune was an echo of the famous siege of. Vicksburg, and 
General U. 8. Grant was primarily responsible for it. 
In order that the Union gun-boats might run past the 
shore batteries unharmed, Grant sought to divert the 
waters of the Mississippi away from the city, by digging a 
new channel Ihe great river refused at the time to 
take the new course marked out for it, but it eventually 
did so, more than thirty years after such action could be 
of any use to the Union army. 
Naturally the pecple of Vicksburg did not accept with 


had caused it to prosper. 


good grace the Mississippi’s belated performance, so dam- 
aging to their material interests. They clamored for a 
restoration of the old days when they dwelt near naviga- 
ble water and when stately floating palaces touched at 
their wharves and trade flourished. 
Congress for aid, and the national law-makers made an 


rhey appealed to 


appropriation tor constructing a canal northward to the 
Yazoo River. This canal was recently completed and 
the water was let into the channel deserted by the Missis- 
sippi. The flow was abundant and filled the space from 
bank to bank, making Vicksburg once more a river town. 
rhe event caused general rejoicing in the city, which has 
already begun to feel the good effects of renewed traffic. 
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BLOWING UP THE LAST BARRIER AND LETTING THROUGH THE WATER FROM 


THE CANAL. 


GAYLY DECORATED STEAMER “‘ SENATOR CORDILL,” FIRST VESSEL TO NAVIGATE THE NEWLY- 


OPENED WATERWAY. 


HISTORIC CITY OF VICKSBURG ONCE MORE A RIVER TOWN. 


LEFT FAR INLAND BY THE SHIFTING MISSISSIPPI, THE OPENING OF THE YAZOO CANAL REFILLS THE EMPTIED CHANNEL.—Photographs by J. Mack Moore. 


Full Valuation the Right Tax Basis. 


HE REASONING employed by Mayor Low in his 
recent message to the Board of Aldermen of New 
York, advocating the assessment of property at its full 
valuation, is indisputably sound and the doctrine laid down 
is capable of general application. Furthermore it is the 
only right and defensible position for a public official t 
take in a State where the law calls for full valuations 
In this particular, as in the enforcement of the excise laws, 
it would be unfortunate for a reform administration to 
propose a compromise with violators of law. As a matter 
of local expediency and advantage, Mayor Low argues 
very justly that assessments at full value will give the 
city the credit that it needs for extensions and improve- 
ments. But the higher and more important considera- 
tion, and the one applicable everywhere, is that “ full 
valuation makes for justice and equality in taxation.” 
The present uncertainties, inequalities, and manifest in- 
justices connected with our systems of realty taxation all 
through the country are due largely to the foolish and 
vicious practice of sealing down the valuations of real 
estate from one-third to one-half of their actual market 
value. This practiee throws open a wide door to fa- 
voritism and other abuses. The practice, too, is nothing 
more than a ptecess of whipping the taxation devil around 
the stump, ana in the end no honest purpose is furthered 
by it and nothing grined. By a strict requirement that 





assessments must be fixed at full market value the work 
of the assessors would be made easier and there would 
be far less excuse for wrongful and unjust procedure in 
this department of public service. 


Not the Way to Economize. 


ITH ALL due respect to the barbers, who really 
constitute avery essential and important factor in 
modern life, we fail to see any good reason for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine and license the barbers 
of New York State, such as is proposed in the bill recently 
introduced at Albany. We cannot think that Governor 
Odell will sanction such a measure, if it ever comes to 
him, for he has on several occasions expressed his Oppost- 
tion to having so many commissions appointed and it is 
not in line with his well-known policy of economy in 
State expenditures. If grave abuses now exist in con- 
nection with barbering which such a commission could 
remedy, we fail to know what they are. If we may judge 
by the comic journals the chief failing of our tonsorial 
artists is a disposition to talk too much, but how a com 
mission could put a check upon this propensity we cannot 
see. Seriously speaking, we see no more reason why a 
commission should be appointed for the barbers than for 
the manicures, the dressmakers, or for some fifteen or 
twenty other honorable callings which we might mention. 


Corporations Not Always Selfish. 


HE RECENT action of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company in voluntarily reducing the price of coal 
when it was in greatest demand, and the action, also 
voluntary, of a number of leading railroads and other 
large business corporations in advancing the wages of 
emplovés in a substantial degree, are both in the line of 
a kind of business management that will go further in 
modifying and breaking down existing antagonisms, real 
and alleged, between capital and labor than almost any- 
thing that can be done. It has often been charged, and 
the charge has too often been true, that corporations 
having control of the manufacture and sale of any com- 
modity rarely reduce their prices unless absolutely com- 
pelled to do so by the stress of competition or some other 
When reasons exist justifying an advance in the 
price of any article, as in the case of meat and coal in 
the past vear, the disposition is to keep the prices up 
long after the justification for it has ceased. The factors 
of greed and selfishness come in here, it is said, to help 
add as largely as possible to the profits of business with- 


cause. 


out regard to the needs or rights of the consuming classes. 
It is in the fact that the coal company mentioned promptly 
and of its own motion recognized the justice of the princi- 
ple here set forth that the special value and significance 
of its action lie. It seems to foreshadow a coming era 
of lessened selfishness in all human relations. 
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SALT LAKE 
CITY'S MAIN 
STREET IN 1862. 



































WAGON IN WHICH A MORMON PIONEER MIGRATED TO UTAH IN 


Romantic Story of Utah 


The 


1847. 4 BULLET-MARKED OVERLAND STAGE USED ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES IN 1860. 


THE PATHOS OF ITS BEGINNING—ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE GROWTH OF WESTERN AMERICA 


N THE sixth day of April, 1847, in a great camp on 
the banks of the Missouri River where it washes the 
sands of Nebraska, there was intense activity Men with 
hammers in their hands were bending over the wheels of 
wagons; women were packing great bundles and lifting 
them into vehicles that were tents on wheels; other men 
were felling trees or hewing them into fence-posts, while 
still others were plowing in the brown soil of spring; 
little children were running about shouting, filled with 
excitement. Some men were directing; others were 
obeying Every where was heard the sound of hammer 
blows, the calls of men, the rumble of wheels, the laugh 
of women. Under the clear sun of the prairie was a scene 
of joyful preparation, for one of the greatest migrations 
in the history of the world was about to begin—the depart- 
ure of the followers of Brigham Young for the “ Promised 
Land” beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

It was July 23d, nearly four months later, when this 
remarkable leader of men, weak from days of delirious 
illness, too frail to move his body, lying in the bottom 
of a light wagon, passed through the last canyon of the 
Wasatch Range. At his request, the horses were turned 
about so that he could look down into the valley below. 
And when he saw the broad plain threaded by streams 
which ran to the Great Salt Lake beyond, Brigham Young 
said, “ Enough; thisisthe place. Driveon.” The wagon 
with the sick man moved slowly down the mountain 
slope into the valley—and that was the beginning of the 
State of Utah. 


By John Mathews 


of the valley of the Great Salt Lake in the reports of 
General John C. Frémont, the “ path-finder,’’ who had seen 
the region in 1843. They had heard, too, of Oregon; 
and they had considered Vancouver Island But not 
until the expedition was well on its wav was the exact 
destination definitely determined here were three main 
bodies of emigrants who moved from the camp at winter 
quarters on the Missouri River to the valley beyond the 
Rockies The first party numbered 148, including three 
women and two children, and made its journey in the 
spring of 1847 with Brigham Young at its head. Then 
followed in the summer of the same year the second body 
of the pioneers, nearly two thousand in all, among them 
many of the women and children of these first pilgrims of 
the prairie, under the direction of John Young, a brother 
of the chief. Then Brigham Young returned to the Missouri 
and the following year guided to the new land all the 
remainder of his people, about twenty-five hundred of 
them. 

As many more of the Mormons remained until suc- 
ceeding years in Iowa along a route extending from 
Nauvoo, Ill., to the Missouri River; but there was always 
a continual movement forward among this body of the 
emigrants. Some of them broke ground and sowed seed 
in Iowa and then passed on, leaving the crops to be har- 
vested by those who followed. Thus, in a most unique 
way, were the travelers supplied with food on their jour- 
ney. After the departure of the first Mormons to Utah 
the current of migration over the same route continued, 


tection of the wagon fort When danger of the depre- 
dation of the savages was not present, the oxen, the cows, 
and the horses were herded during the night near the 
wagons by specially appointed herdsmen from among the 
Frequently the Indians crept 
rhe sleepers in 


members of the company 
up toward the camp in the darkness 
the wagons would awaken suddenly at the alarm of 
guards who were constantly on watch. In the faint light 
they could see the moving forms of the savages crouching 
close to the ground. All the camp would be alive and 
there would be quick preparation for defense. Then the 
stealthy figures would steal away in the darkness as they 
had come. 

The emigrants moved forward slowly, making no 
more than eight or ten miles during some of the days 
when they passed through the blinding dust of the sage- 
brush country. To ford some of the streams which 
crossed their path, two whole days were sometimes re- 
quired. The travelers suffered from cold. They fell sick 
with fever in the mountains. But they were the flower 
of the great camp that had wintered on the Missouri 
River banks. The men were chosen by the leader for their 
daring, their intelligence, and their loyalty. The best 
horses, oxen, and wagons were selected for this first jour- 
ney, for it was this first body of pioneers who were to find 
the path, to break the first trail, and to endure the greatest 
uncertainty, hardship, and danger. But those who fol- 
lowed suffered intensely, too. One of the foremost men 
of Utah told me recently of the pathetic hardship of his 















































A “ PRAIRIE SCHOONER” USED BY HEBER C. KIMBALL, A MORMON LEADER AND PIONEER, 


IN CROSSING THE PLAINS. 


The migration of the first Mormons across the broad, 
unknown waste that lay between the Missouri River and 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake was an undertaking of 
extraordinary daring, an expedition second perhaps in its 
interest in American history only to the coming of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Just as the Pilgrims launched their 
ships upon a terrible and unknown sea, these first pioneers 
of the West ventured into a vast, strange land about which 
they knew little aside from the knowledge of the constant 
presence of a hundred perils. 

The people of Utah were the first to establish them- 
selves in the West. Oregon in 1847 was disputed ground. 
California belonged to Mexico, and the “ forty-niners,” the 
first American pioneers of that State, did not traverse 
the prairie until two years later, and after Utah was a 
settlement with several thousand people. So that Utah 
was then the very borderland. It was there that the 
West took root. 

The leaders of the Mormons had decided upon the far- 
distant West as the future home of their people. They 
had no more definite plan than that. They had read 


IDENTICAL WAGON IN WHICH BRIGHAM YOUNG JOURNEYED TO UTAH, AS DRAWN IN A RECENT 


CELEBRATION BY SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


emigrants going across the great plains in wagons, until 
the Union Pacific Railroad was built. 

That first wonderful voyage across the thousand miles 
of wilderness was made in a systematic way, planned by 
the leader, Brigham Young, so that in the four months’ 
journey of the first body of pioneers no lives were lost; 
but toward the end of the trail the weary wanderers 
crawled painfully across the deserts and climbed over 
the mountain range, oppressed with sickness and fatigue. 
The rules of their leader were intelligent and exact. 
The wagons, drawn by horses or oxen, were two abreast, 
and sometimes the wagons were four abreast when danger 
of attack by Indians was imminent. Each man walked 
at his wagon’s side, with a loaded gun on his shoulder, 
so that most of the poineers covered the enormous dis- 
tance of the route on foot. 

At night these tents on wheels were drawn into a cir- 
cular inclosure, the front wheels of each wagon being 
locked with the rear wheels of the one in front. And if the 
treacherous Indians were known to be near, the cattle 
and horses were driven within the circle, under the pro- 


mother, who crossed the plains in one of the succeeding 
parties. 

“My mother,” he said, “ walked across the prairie and 
the mountains—one thousand miles from the Missouri 
River to the Salt Lake Valley—bearing in her arms nearly 
all of that way a sick baby, her son. She carried the 
child day after day until she had come within one hundred 
miles of the end of the trail. The boy was two years old 
and was weak and ill when the journey began. If they 
placed him for a while in one of the rough wagons of the 
train, he was shaken and disturbed and cried pitifully. 
So my mother carried him and comforted him in her arms, 
plodding along through the dust, climbing wearily the 
rugged hills. But the baby grew more sickly and thin 
as the long days passed, until! he was scarcely more than 
bones. Then he died. They dug a hole at the side of 
the trail and laid the body in 1* _ There was no coffin, and 
when the men began to throw the earth upon the flesh 
of her dead boy the mother, exhausted by her long jour- 
ney and broken by her grief, fainted. “ne of the emi- 
grants went to his wagon and emptied «*t a box that 
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FIRST ADOBE HOUSE WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


had been used for carrying bread. He made a coffin out 
of it, and in that way my brother was buried.” 

Such were the trials of the founders of the West. 

When the first band of pioneers, under the leadership 
of Brigham Young, reached the valley of the Salt Lake, 
in July, 1847, there were further hardships to endure 
They plowed ground and planted a crop of potatoes 
and other vegetables; but when the plants in these first 
gardens had reached a growth their leaves were eaten 
by a pest of mountain crickets; and during the cold 
winter that followed, the pioneers were reduced nearly to 


starvation. Their food was of the root of the wild sego 
lily and of thistles, and soup made by boiling rawhide 
and old shoes. One of the women died oft tamine ‘| he 


Indians frequently attacked the pioneers, and during the 
early years many were killed by savages. Around the 
first settlement an adobe wall was built for protection; 
and as the settlement grew the area of the walled in- 
closure was increased, and new settlements that were 
made were walled in also; until, a few years later, all 
walls were abandoned. 
— 

After the first winter was over, a large area of eight 
thousand acres was surveyed, divided into ten-acre tracts 
and apportioned by lot, each man receiving ten acres, 
which he began at once to cultivate. In this was again 
exhibited the power for organization and system of the 
leader, Brigham Young. And it was the characteristic 
beginning of the steady and substantial growth of the 
State, which has followed. 

Among these four thousand pioneers were men of many 
kinds and callings. There were college graduates and 
scholars among them, and not a few who were not mem- 
bers of the Church of Latter-Day Saints. But their 
isolation from the rest of the world and their dependence 
on each other drew these pioneers into a close union, a 
union for protection and for progress. ‘That which they 








needed they learned to manufacture. It was the purpose 
of Brigham Young to make his colony self-supporting. 
Woolen mills were built and shoe factories and machine 
shops and flour mills. They made silverware, carpets, 
silks, and furniture; so that even to-day, with the lines 
of isolation from the outside world long ago obliterated, 
there is scarcely a manufactured product in America that 
is not made in Utah. The people of the Salt Lake Valley 
were the first in America to take the water from the 
streams and spread it over the fertile soil which needed 
only that to produce abundant harvests. The system of 
irrigation copied from Spain and begun in Utah when the 
remainder of the West was still a wilderness, has been 
the pattern which has been followed, with abundant 
results, throughout all the semi-arid States, becoming the 
basis of their agricultural life 

And continually there came to Utah many settlers until 
the settlement grew into a comparative empire with 
10,000 people in 1860. The first settlers of the State 
had paid little heed to the mineral wealth stored in the 
mountains. They had devoted their time and their 
energy to the development of their farms, the building 
of their homes, and the establishment of industries that 
would produce that which they needed in their daily 
lives. They had given no time to the adventures of the 
gold seeker, for their leader, Brigham Young, advised 
first, agricultural and substantial growth. So the settle- 
ments were extended one by one through all the valleys 
that stretched in a chain among the mountains from 
north to south in Utah; and afterward, the domains 
spread even into Colorado, Nevada, and Idahe. 

Mining in Utah began with the eastward current of 
California’s mining men. They had gone into Nevada, 
and moving eastward began to roam among Utah’s moun- 
tains, establishing camps and digging out rich ore. The 
mineral wealth which had been discovered in Utah brought 
many others into the State’ many of these were not of 


A UTAH PIONEER’S LOG CABIN BUILT IN 1847. 


the Mormon faith; and from that time on the growing 
population included Gentiles as well as Latter-Day Saints; 
so that there is now no longer a definite line of distinction. 
Mormons and anti-Mormons mingle socially and in busi- 
ness, just as those who belong to different religious sects 
do in the other States. The Gentile and the Saint in Utah 
live side by side, with common interests. They are 
directors of the same corporations ; they are members of 
the same clubs. Their wives and children mingle in the 
same social circles. So the progress of Utah and of its 
capital, Salt Lake City, is no longer the progress of one 
sect alone, but the growth and development of the people 
of a State who are united as people of any other State 
for their own welfare. 
a 

It was this growth of Utah which was the backbone 
of the West. Until 1869 there was no railroad to the 
Pacific coast. Utah then had 87,000 inhabitants. Her 
people sent a memorial to Congress asking that a 
road be built. The Union Pacific was started, and the 
Central Pacific from California was laid. But the people 
of Utah, under the leadership of Brigham Young, actually 
constructed the connecting link across the State of Utah, 
thus completing the transcontinental line. And, strangely 
enough, the trail of the pioneers of 1847 was the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s first survey. From that time the wealth 
of Utah grew fast, and the population rapidly increased. 
In 1880, there were 144,000 people ; in 1890, 208,000; 
and to-day, 300,000. 

The story of Utah’s wonderful beginning, of her supreme 
importance in the upbuilding of western America, of her 
resources, rich, varied, and abundant, has not been told 
as it should be to the people of the United States. All 
these great facts have been lost in the frequent relating 
of the tales of a peculiar faith, and of a custom that has 
long since passed away. So “the time has now come to 
tell the truth about Utah.” 


















































PIONEERS POSE FOR PICTURES ON UTAH'S OLD-FOLKS’ DAY. 





OLD SETTLERS IN A CAKE-WALK AT THE ANNUAL CELEBRATION IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


Quaint Utah Customs 


MONG THE most picturesque festivities in the whole 
United States is the Old Folks’ Day of Utah. It is 
an annual event and takes place usually in June or July, 
when the air is warm, for on that day the most aged in 
the State come out of their homes to visit the State cap- 
ital. The celebration is always held in Salt Lake City 
and is conducted by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose. The old people from all parts of the State are 
decorated with badges which entitle them to visit all the 
places of entertainment and to ride on the street-cars 
free of cost. The pioneers of 1847, those who were 
the first arrivals in Utah, are the most honored and wear 
badges of distinction. At the last Old Folks’ Day there 
were music and speaking, and after that a cake-walk for 
the pionee-s. To see this the merry-makers all crowded 
eagerly about, forming a circle. 
+ 


Another picturesque custom in Utah is the family re- 
union. Most of the larger families in the State hold 
these reunions annually on the birthday of the head of 
the family. On these occasions a great many persons are 


often brought together in one house, and then it is usual 
to give an entertainment and dinner, or refreshments, 
after a regular printed programme. One of the largest 
and most prominent of Utah families is that of the late 
George Q. Cannon, who was one of Utah’s ablest men, 
and whose son, Frank Q. Cannon, served a term in the 
United States Senate. To arrange the celebration perma- 
nent committees were appointed, and when the great 
day came the clans gathered in the old farm-house, which 
was the home of the founder of the family. Here is the 
page of the printed programme referring to refreshments: 


Refreshments served at 4 Pp. M. 





Menu. 


Cold Roast Turkey with Dressing. 
Casterry Sauce. Celery. 
otato Croquettes. 
Brown and White Bread and Butter. 
Chocolate, 


Plum Pudding with Ice Cream. 


Then followed the entertainment 
PROGRAMME 


Prayer ee 
Piano Duet Grace and Mattie H. 
Address inane Frank 
Brownie Chorus wks Little Grandsons 
Sentiment* ; ; Angus 
Chorus . .....Littl Granddaughters 
Cannon Family, past and present ne ae ... John Q 

(with tableaux) 

Great Britain — Carol 
Isle of Man .Zannie 
Original John Cannon and Wife Read and Mary Alice 
Captain Cannon ; Clawson 
The Emigrants Radcliffe and Rosannah 
_ Columbia ee Pe ; ; Mame 
Sentiment* ies nay. William 
Vocal Duet Vera and Heber 
Recitation ....Rosannah 
Sentiment* 3 : Lewis 
Piano Duet Anne and Georgius 
Comicalities Frank Q 
Sentiment*. Sylvester 
Sash Drill Older Granddaughters 
Messages from Absent Ones Brigham 
Chronicle John Q 


” 


Hymn, ‘‘Come Let Us Anew, 
Benediction 


* “Sentiment” implies remarks Upon any personal : trait or 
characteristic of father which particularly impressed the speaker, 


Ete Family 
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THE LARGEST CYANIDE GOLD-MILL IN THE WORLD, THAT OF THE CONSOLIDATED MERCUR GOLD-MINING COMPANY, MERCUR, UTAH.—G, B. Luckey. 


Amazing Richness of Utah’s Mines. 


Estimated Value of Gold, Silver, Lead, and 


Total Mineral product of Utah to January ist, 1903.... $27 


Mining dividends paid to January Ist, 1903.... 
Mining dividends paid during 1902. 
Mineral product Of 1902... .......00.sseeees 

HERE IS so much that is astonishing, mysterious, 

and even grewsome about a great mine, that the 
stranger, unaccustomed to the life below the ground, is 
overwhelmed by the tremendous and conflicting impres- 
sions that crowd upon him. He is astonished by the un- 
mistakable evidence of riches. He creeps by the light of 
a flickering candle through a long tunnel, and suddenly 
steps into a great cavern. He lifts his taper over his 
head and peers around him; and from the dark walls of 
the cave in front, at the sides and overhead, there comes 
back a sparkle like the glowing of jewels. The cavern 
seems to be lined with gems. The visitor steps close to 
the wall and puts his candle near the rocky sides of the 
eave and he sees that his jewels are jet-black crystals. 
“Ts this silver?” asks the stranger. 

“No,” says the miner, a matter-of-fact man without 
enthusiasm. “No, that’s galena, but there’s silver in it. 
It’s lead ore and it carries gold, silver, and copper.”’ 

“Ts it pretty valuable?”’ you ask. 

“That ore, there,’ says the miner, “will run about 
$300 to the ton.” 

“How much does it take to make a ton?’’ you inquire. 

“Seven cubic feet,’’ he says. 

“* Less than a cubic yard!” you exclaim, and then you 
are silent a while, trying to form an estimate of the great 
wealth in the presence of which you stand. With your 
own eyes you can 
see hundreds of 


By Hay Beardsley 


Copper Ores Now Exposed in Utah . , 


3,611,914 
$9,924,650 
5,025,500 
21,200,000 


ore 




















Total copper production 1902 (pounds). 
Total lead production 1902 (pounds)... 
Total silver production 1902 (ounces)..... a es 15,692,733 
Total gold production 1902 (ounces) 











HAULING GOLD ORE FROM THE MERCUR MINE TO THE MILL IN 
TROLLEY TRAINS, WHICH RUN OVER A LONG, WINDING, 
COVERED TRACK.——G. B. Luckey. 


One Billion Dollars 


26,373, 780 
146,978,597 


a ic nice 194,863 
the great Silver King mine of Utah, the mine that has al- 
ready made millionaires of United States Senator Kearns 
and his associates. 

It is not an easy matter to get into a wealthy mine. 
The owners gain nothing by permitting visitors to see 
what they have. They prefer, indeed, as a rule, to keep 
those matters to themselves. No one but an employé 
ever goes into the mines owned by United States Senator 
W. A. Clark, so that no one but himself knows the value 
of what he possesses; and Senator Clark, by the way, 
owns one of Utah’s rich copper mines at Ophir Hill, of 
which the output is unknown. There was formerly a 
stream of visitors at the Silver King, until the constant 
presence of the strangers began to interfere with the work 
of the men, and then it became known that the mine could 
not afford longer to entertain those who came. For there 
is no busier place in the world. In the Silver King three 
hundred and fifty men are working, and the ore is being 
taken out constantly. The mine is in action twenty-four 
hours every day, Sundays and holidays the same, and so 
I found it to be in all the great mines which 1 visited. 
No time is lost in the day, and the Sabbath and the holidays 
have no consideration. The miners drill little holes into 
the breasts of ore. The holes are filled with powder, and 
at regular hours of the day the powder throughout all 
the mine is touched off and the twelve miles of shafts 
and tunnels and 
drifts, and all the 





tons that line the 


other subterranean 





walls of the cav- 
ern. But the miner 
leads you about 
through one sub- 
terranean passage 
after another until 
he has shown you 
the sides and the 
top of the great ore 
body and has taken 
you through “ cross 
cuts” running 
through it. Then 
he makes an esti- 
mate for you, and 
you are shown that 
there is ore in 
sight to keep one 
hundred and fifty 
men working twen- 
ty years to get it 
out; ore that is 
worth twenty-five 
million dollars. 
And after that is 
taken out there is 
no reason to think 
that the vein will 
cease, for it con- 
tinues, you ob- 
serve, in one direc- 
tion, growing deep- 
eron a downward 
slant. When you 
are in the presence 








passages of the 
Silver King, are 
filled with smoke. 
Then while some 
men drill new 
holes for more 
powder, others 
shovel the _ ore 
which has cracked 
and crumbled and 
broken into heaps, 
into ore cars, and 
it is carried away 
and lifted out of 
the mine to the 
mill or to the ship- 
ping bins. 

Each big mine 
has its mill. And 
the mill is an im- 
portant part of the 
institution, and 
night and day, 
year in and year 
out, it is rumbling 
and grinding, sift- 
ing the chaff from 
the wheat, getting 
c the good metal 
from the rock 
which holds it. 
The ore that comes 
out of the mining 
shaft into the light 














of day is run in 





of this ore body 
you are 1,300 feet 
below ground in 


THE GREAT DALY-WEST MINE OF UTAH, ONE OF THE LARGEST SILVER-LEAD PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD. 


G. B. Luckey. 


cars into the maw 
of the mill. Imust 
make a distinction 
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MINERS IN CAGES GOING TO WORK BELOW GROUND IN THE DALY-WEST MINE.—G. B. Luckey 


here. In each lead-silver mine, like the Silver King and the 


Dalv-West (both of which are among the very richest of 


their kind in the whole world, and are located in the sam 
district of Park City, only thirty-five miles from Salt Lake 
City), there are two kinds of ore—smelting ore and milling 
ore. The first contains a higher proportion of the precious 
metals and is sent directly from the mines to the smelter. 
Che second is of a lower grade and is run through the mill 
it the mine. So the mill is important in the economy 


of a mine... The mining company thus makes a large 
profit from ore bodies which once could not be used. In 
the Silver King there are two distinct veins. ‘The richest 


ore is in the lower vein, and the lower-grade ore is above 
it and is being mined first. The mill must be on an abrupt 
hillside, and the reason is plain The law of. gravitation 
is employed to move the ore. When two hundred tons 
are hauled every day this becomes an item 

The mill at a great lead-silver mine is simply an im 
mense mechanical “ pan.”” The ore is first ground up in a 
great crusher that chews tons of rock in minutes, on the 
same principle exactly as the little coffee-grinder grinds 
coffee. And from the crusher the ore goes into screens 
which sort it accurately into various sizes until it is 
carried into “jigs,” which are devices like bins, filled 
with water and having an incessantly perpendicular vibra- 
tion by which the metals, being heavy, are carried into 
one opening, while the rock, being lighter, passes on, 
and is “jigged’”’ again until all the metal is gone out of 
it. Each process is one step lower in the mill than the 
preceding one so that the movements of the ore are 
always by gravity. And below is still another form of 
“ pan,’ the concentrating tables—flat b2ds upon which the 
ore passes, ground up like flour and floating down in 
water; and these tables have a constant lateral move- 
ment, backward and forward rapidly, and are inclined 
so that the metal is carried away on one side, while the 
rock, the “ tailings” as they are now, are shifted away on 
the other. But the water is not permitted to float away, 
for it, too, con- 
tains metals. It 


the cash-carriers which bring you your change over wires in 
some of the department stores. The tram of the Silver King 
starts at the mountain top and runs to the railroad, two 
miles away. It consists of two pairs of cables elevated high 
above the ground and supported on great slender steel 
derricks. Over one of the lines the ore cars run, carrying 
the ore down from the mountain top to the depot. The 
force which takes them there is gravity. Their weight 
keeps the cable to which they are attached in motion 
and as this cable returns it carries back the empty cars. 
4 





























UNITED STATES SENATOR THOMAS KEARNS, OF UTAH (AT LEFT), 
AND DAVID KEITH, WITH THEIR MINE MANAGER IN A TUN- 
NEL UNDERGROUND AT THEIR SILVER KING MINE. 


PRESSING OUT GOLD AT THE MERCUR MILL IN UTAH.—G@. B. Luckey. 


At the depot the full cars are dumped automatically, and 
the cars emptied of ore carry to the mine all the coal that 
is used. The tram is a most_interesting spectacle. The 
cars hung on wires are always mieving slowly and steadily. 
Thus twenty-one tons of re are delivered to the railroad 
in an hour,» The pra not only runs b, itself through the 
force of ‘gravitation, but it create sufficient force, when 
the cars are returning empty to propel an engine of twelve 
hérse-power. And by these processes the Silver King is 
paying every month $100,000 in dividends At Christmas 
time an extra $100,000 is always added, so that the net 
profit is $1,300,000 yearly, which is all the owners care 
to take out just now 

And when I went over to the Daly-West, which sup- 
plies dividends of $108,000 every month, I encountered 
some experiences which I will never forget. We entered 
the mine through a tunnel which is two and a half miles 
long. And we rode through this tunnel mm total dark- 
ness on an odd, narrow car, which we propelled ourselves 
using our hands and feet. At times we gained a speec 
of twenty miles an hour. The candle at the head of the 
car dimly showed the path. Often we seemed to be 
plunging headlong into the wall of rock. Instead we 
would round a narrow curve and dart onward into the 
darkness. Then far ahead a dim yellow light would ap- 
pear in the tunnel. We would stop and lift our car to 
the side of the track and then stand straight, with our 
backs against the wall. As the yellow light came nearer 
we could hear the rumbling of wheels and then we could 
just discern something moving. 

“Tt’s an ore train,” said the mining man. 

And by that time I could see a horse slowly trudging 
forward at the head of a long train of small sheet-iron 
cars. There were a dozen of them and each was filled 
with ore. On the first sat a man who guided the horse. 
Each car held more than a ton of wet, black and broken 
rock, so that the horse pulled a load of fifteen tons and 
it was worth $800 or more. And when the old beast 
plodded on in the 
darkness, its had 








and the ore which 
it contains are run 
through presses 
where great power 
is applied by com- 
pressed air, the ore 
finally coming out 
of it in a thick 
mud, which is 
ground and dried 
and shipped away 
to the smelter. 
(nd in this depart- 
ment of its mill 
alone the Silver 
King saves $300 a 
day in metal; 
enough to pay all 
milling expenses. 
This is the last 
process of the mill, 
and you have then 
reached the bottom 
of the hillside. 

The method of 
carrying away the 
smelter ore and the 
“eonceentrates,”’ 
the metal that has 
gone through the 
mill, is wonderfully 
picturesque, for 
here is seen the 
mysterious aera! 
tram which is used 
now at many ot the 
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down, patient and 
subdued, I won- 
dered if a faithful 
horse ever had oc- 


cupation more 
hopeless and 
dreary. Through- 


out all the tunnels 
of the mine the 
men were digging 
into the ore, each 
with his candle at 
his side. The con- 
sumption of can- 
dles in a_ great 
mine is enormous. 
At the Daly-West 
mine and mill 500 
men are employed. 
Every three 
months the miners 
consume an entire 
car-load of candles. 
In a car there are 
700 cases and in 
each case 400 can 
dles; and the cost 
of the 280,000 
white tapers 1s $2,- 
800. And if you 
ever visit a mine in 
the West I am sure 
you will hear the 
famous “candle 
story.”’ 














great mines and 
which is cun or the 
sao pvinciple as 


PICTURESQUE VIEW OF THE WASATCH MOUNTAINS IN UTAH, AMONG THB GRANDEST OF THE ROCKTES, 


AND THE SEAT OF UTAH'S GREATEST MINES, 


It is always told 
of an Easterner, 
who, it is said, af- 
ter wandering all 
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one small grain of it no bigger than a mustard seed being 
sufficient to kill a man, is shoveled with a scoop shovel 
into great tanks of water \ir is forced into the tanks, 
keeping the water constantly agitated, so that the poison 
is dissolved he ore, rolled fine, is in great bins five feet 
in depth in an immense room 750 feet long Che poison 
saturated water is forced up from beneath into the full 
bins, and when it has soaked thoroughly through the ore, 
the water is drawn off again This takes twenty-four 
hours, and during that time the poisoned water has stolen 
from the ore its gold rhen into the water are put great 
quantities of zinc shavings. They collect the gold, leaving 
the waterbarren. ‘The gold and zine compound is squeezed 
out of the water through muslin sheets placed in presses 
and then the “ zine-gold”’ remaining is carried away in 
tubs, like washtubs, each of which contains a wet, black 
heap, the color of saturated ashes, but worth $4,000 





Then the Zine and gold compound Is highly heated 
lhe zinc passes off in fumes and the gold is run into 
moulds which form the real gold bricks, worth $20,000 
to $30,000 aplece 

The mill and mine are a tremendous plant The ore 
goes to the mill in an ore train pulled by an electric 
trolley and passing through atunnel. There are a hundred 
of these ore cars taking away the gold ore from the men, 
who work throughout a Vast underground system. lor 
five years incessantly, day and night, the mill has been 
pouring its poison into the ore and draining out the gold 
There are many details in the process which have not been 
here described, but even in every ton that is carried out 
on to the enormous dumps there is eighty cents’ worth of 
the precious metal still unextracted, so that the great 
heaps of “tailings” which surround the mill—about two 
million tons in all—contain nearly a million dollars’ worth 
of gold. And still there is a million dollars’ worth of ore 
exposed in the mines, not counting the limitless millions 
of tons in front of the drift. This district is peculiar in 
the United States No free gold occurs in the ore, and 























HOW THE WALLS OF A GREAT MINE ARE SUPPORTED BY TIMBERS AFTER THE ORE IS TAKEN OUT. G. B, Luckey for years that which was known to be there could not be 
taken out, until the present method was perfected. The 
dav through the dark tunnels hundreds of feet under to extract this gold The mill by which this is done is only other known parallel are the mines on the Rand at 
ground and observing the great number of candles called a cyanide mill, the largest mill of its kind on the Johannesburg, South Africa 
used, remarked, “Why don’t vou do all your work in the globe. In each average ton of ore that is taken from the These are leading instances of Utah’s mines. They 
mines in the daytime and save candles?” The candles ground at this mine there is only five dollars’ worth of | comprise but a few of the many found in different por- 
used are of a special sort and three of them will last a gold, yet every day, through this enormous cvanide mill tions of the State. As a matter of fact, prospecting is 
man during his eight hours of work more. than a thousand tons of ore are run; so that the — in its infancy, and great as are these properties it is be- 
In the Dalv-West I had the most thrilling ride in my output of the mine is more than $5,000 daily The poison lieved that still greater mines are vet to be discovered 
life—a dash in an elevator—as the tenderfoot would call used is the cyanide of potassium, which is in white lumps and developed. It is a familiar saying in Utah that the 
it—at the rate of thirty miles an hour rhe cages for like loaf sugar State has been barely “scratched.” In addition to the 
carrying out ore run up and down at such a terrific speed Every day 1,200 pounds of this white deadly stuff, districts mentioned there are others equally celebrated. 
in the absolute darkness of the shaft that when vou rise 








you feel a strong current of air descending, like a vertical 
wind with a velocity of thirty miles an hour. Twelve 
hundred feet we rode in twenty-four seconds, changing 
altitude in the shaft so rapidly that the ear-drums seemed 
to be bursting. When you are standing at one of the 
stations below ground, a cage passing up or down In a 
shaft, as it shoots by, can scarcely be seen In the 
Daly-West we saw three great veins and the ore marked out 
by the miners had a value of many, many millions 

Just here a very interesting and significant comparison 
should be made. Cripple Creek, Col., is known the world 
over as one of the richest of mining camps. Last year 
it paid in dividends $2,334,472.83. This represents the 


The Dividend-payers of Utah and What They Have Paid. 


Paid in Total Paid 
Name of Mine Location 1902 to Date 
Anchor Park City $525,000 $525,000 
Ajax lintic 1,000,000 
Annie Laurie. . Gold Mountain 40 000° 40,000 
Bullion-Beck lintie 2,479,400 
Con. Mercur Camp Floyd 425,000 910,000 
Carisa lintie 105,000 
Centennial-Eureka lintic 100,000 2,667,700 
Chloride Point Camp Floyd 5,000 
Crescent Park City 280,000 
Dalton & Lark Bingham 350,000 
Daly Park City 2,925,000 
Daly-West Park City 1,044,000 2,259,000 
Dixie St. George 15,000 
Golden Gate Camp Floyd 698,800 
Fureka-Hill rintie 1,850,000 
Gemini-Keystone Tintic 300,000 850,000 
Geyser-Marion Camp Floyd 96,000 — : 
Grand Central lintic 691,250 . , RARRRRTETTTTT TTT 
Galena Fish Springs 71,000 . S ih 1 WN \W 
Horn-Silver Frisco 5,342,000 VA : 
Mammoth lintic 1,840,000 ; s 
Mercur Camp Floyd 9,500 1,501,000 ee> 
May Day Tintiec 12,000 30,000 
Ontario Tintic 180,000 13,932,000 
Petro Bingham 33,000 
Quincy Park City 475,000 1,050,000 
Silver King Park City 1,300,000 6,050,000 
Silver Shield Bingham 4,500 
Uncle Sam lintiec 45,000 
Swansea Tintic 306,500 
South Swansea lrintic 275,500 
Sacramento Camp Floyd 5,000 132,000 
Utah Fish Springs 10,000 195,000 
Utah Consolidated Bingham 525,000 1,295,000 
Yankee Consolidated rintic 75,000 75,000 


$5,025,500 $49,924,650 


net earnings of its long list of dividend-payers And 
during the same year only two of Utah’s mines paid in 
dividends nearly $10,000 more than the entire Cripple 
Creek camp. The money divided among the stock- 
holders by the Silver King of Utah mine was $1,300,000 
and by the Daly-West, of Utah, $1,044,000; the total 
being $2,344,000 as against the $2,334,472 of the entire 
Cripple Creek camp. The largest dividend paid by any 
Cripple Creek mine was $300,000, by the Strong mine, 
while the famous Stratton Independence mine vielded 
to its stockholders $125,000 : 

But of all the mines in Utah, among the most inter- 
esting is that which is owned by the Consolidated Mercur 
Company, at Mercur, Utah, and which is in some respects 
the most remarkable gold mine in the world. After all. 
there is no mine so fascinating as that which produces the 
yellow metal, but the Mercur mine is peculiar because 
the gold is in a soft rock that looks about as interesting 
as common clay. And it takes tons of deadly poison 























AERIAL TRAMWAY AT PARK CITY, UTAH—ORE-BUCKETS RUNNING ON CABLES FROM THE SILVER KING MINE TO THE RAILROAD 
STATION, DISTANCE OF TWO MILES,—G. B. Luckey. 
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bin ghat ( I the oldest can p in I tal and, because 
f its long and steady productior illed the Old Relia- 
bole is one of the great ealth centres of the State. 
Here began Utah’s mining ith the discovery by General 
P. E. Connor » established Fort Douglas, near Salt 
Lake Cut ot the Old Jordan and Galena Bingham 

is had its gold, silver-lead, and copper periods of pro 
duction Lo da is a le id silver and coppel producer i 


ranks among the great districts of the United States 
The cat p the home of some of Utah’s vreat dividend 
pavers, and the body of copper there rivals in area and 

eeds n rchness the deposits at Butte, Mont \t 
| erican capital ire combined in 
creat ning development and the construction and op 
eration oft meiter and mills One of these smelters has 
i capacity of 1,600 tons of ore and cost over one millon 
dollar \ 

itput of the camp runs from forty to fifty thousand tons 


veritable army of men is employed rhe 


i mont ind one of the great mining men in the district 
predi that this output will reach one hundred thousand 
tons per mont Vithin the next two years Phe copper 
ores all carry gold and the lead ores silver, and in one mine 


ilone there are now ¢ x posed 1.200.000 tons of ore 

South of Binghan ibout eighty miles from Salt Lake, 
is another great district called the Eureka-Tinti Here 
greatest mines, among them 


ire located many of Utah's 


thirteen of the dividend-paying properties elsewhere 
tubulated in this issue Phe camp 1s one of the oldest 
and richest in the State Its output has been enormous 
for vears, all ores bearing gold, silver, copper and lead. 
It is the 


of wealth, are found. Still farther south is Marysvale, 


bonanza” camp, where rich ce posits, pockets 
vhere free gold is found and extensively mined 

West of Marvsvale is Beaver ¢ ounty, the latest arrival 
in Utah’s mining world lo the persistence and intelli- 
gence of one determined man is to be attributed the 
‘Two years 


bringing into activity of this mineral region 


ago it Vas comparatively unknown lo-day it is the 
subject: of discussion among mining people everywhere. 
Through the efforts of this one man of keen mining instinct, 
wonderful bodies of copper are disclosed over a wide 
range of country It is doubted whether within the 
same length of time so much copper has been blocked out 
in anv one district, when less than two vears ago interest 
is attracted to Beaver County by the shipment from 
Majestic district o 


more than forty per cent, me tallic copper 


i train-load of ore which averaged 


Che marvel- 
ous character of ,this ore will be appreciated when it is 
unde rstood that four per cent copper ore 18 mined at a 
good profit 


Farthest south of all in the State is a copper-silver 
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IMMENSE BINS OF GOLD ORE SATURATED WITH CYANIDE SOLUTION AT THE MERCUR GOLD-MILL.—G. B. Luckey 


region around St. George 
attendant upon mining in the higher altitudes is unknown. 


Here the personal discomfort 


lhey raise figs, pomegranates, and cotton in St. George, 
and the wines from the grapes down there have been known 
and drunk for a quarter of a century. Near St. George 
is the famed Silver Reef, one of the mining anomalies of 
the United States. This reef extends for many miles 
through the country and is a ledge of sandstone, within 
which is found a pe rified forest and from which the trees 
are taken and milled for silver Many million dollars in 
profits have been obtained from this freak of nature. 
































BINGHAM CANYON AND ITS MINES, 4 RICH COPPER DISTRICT IN UTAH. 


The large mining properties of Utah and the activities 
of the stocks of the companies controlling them have 
made the Mining Stock Exchange of Salt Lake City one 
of the most Important in the country. It is second only 
In 1902, 20,- 
872,040 shares of stock were sold on the Salt Lake ex- 
change, the total amount of sales being $11,890,940.54. 
The stocks dealt in are of the mines in Utah and surround- 
ing States. 


to Boston’s in the volume of its business. 


And another comparison here with Cripple 
Creek is in order. The total stock sales of that camp 
in 1902 were 23,583,157 shares, three million more than 
the number sold on the Salt Lake exchange, but the 
shares of the Cripple Creek board brought in money only 
$218,513.83, as against nearly twelve million dollars, the 
business of the Salt Lake exchange. 

Of the products of the earth, not metallic, of which Utah 
is possessed, are immense areas of high-class coals, bodies 
of gilsonite, ozocerite, and many other curious forms of 
the hydro-carbons, including immense deposits of lime 
Gilsonite and elaterite are 
found nowhere else in the world, and ozocerite in but one 
other place—Austria. Gilsonite is a gum asphaltum, 
almost pure, and occurs in great veins. 


and sandstone asphaltum 


Elaterite (some- 
times called mineral rubber) is a substance of the asphalt 
family, and when a solvent has been obtained for it 
elaterite will be of great use as a paint for ship bottoms 
and ocean piling. It resists the ravages of the teredo, 
which destroys pilings, and it prevents the adhering of 
the barnacle. These deposits are now principally found 
within the Uintah and Uncompaghre Indian reservations, 
as vet not open to mining 

Agriculture in Utah enjoys a degree of perfection due 
to the perfect irrigation system. The producing areas are 
limited to the valleys, most of which are now under 
water. Those that remain to be subjugated will soon 
be covered by irrigation systems in process of construction, 
or by systems resulting from the national irrigation law. 
The live-stock, especially the sheep interest, of Utah is 
of great value, and the flocks thrive wherever agriculture 
is at present unfavorable. Of native materials for manu- 
facturing there are vast quantities, and these, year by year, 
are being more utilized by a people given by long habit 
and education to their reduction. 
ing daily, are of no little importance to the prosperity of 
the State, but they are dwarfed into comparative insig- 
nificance by the mining industry, and from this the State 
will derive its greatest growth. 


These resources, grow- 


The limit of mining is not measured by the surface of 
the mining State. The miner pursues the ore bodies into 
the depths until the point of internal heat too great for 
operations is reached, So that there are no measurements 
to mining and no calculations can be made as to when the 
Taking what Utah has 
already accomplished in a mining way as an index of her 
future, there seems to be no reason to expect that genera- 
tions will exhaust her treasure vaults. 


industry will cease in importance 


a —_ 

A Daily Newspaper In Mid-ocean. 
‘ie THE world were not surely becoming somewhat blas¢ 

in the matter of scientific marvels the announcement 
that arrangements have been made to start a daily news- 
paper on board of one of the British liners coming to this 
port, to be supplied with news by wireless telegraphy, would 
attract more attention than it seems to have done. There 
are not a few ocean travelers, we imagine, to whom the 
announcement will not bring unadulterated satisfaction, 
since daily newspapers and other reminders of the work- 
a-day world are the very things they would like to be 
away from for a few days at least. Half the charm of an 
ocean voyage for many people is the isolation it secures 
from every-day cares and anxieties. If the stock market 
is to pursue us even to the trackless wastes of mid-ocean, 
where, then, shall a mortal find rest? 
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Curious 


[\ 1897, when the 
centennial anniversary of the 


Lake Valley, there 


peopl of Utah celebrated the semi 
settlement of the Salt 


vas compiled one of the most remark 


able records in existence a record whi h tells in a pec ul- 
iarly vivid way of the incidents and fearful hardships 
which those who first settled in the far West endured on 
their long and perilous journey across the plains. The 
feature of this semi-centennial celebration was a great 


parade which moved through the streets of Salt Lake City 
included 


of the very wagons in which pio- 


and which besides many elaborate flo 


number 


Record 
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of Utah’ 


prophet. Hoping to participate on the day of jubilee 
vith comrades and friends 

Joseph Moenor’s record is interesting because it shows 
the impressions which remained in his mind after fifty 
He said 
I cant rember mutch aboute the planes but i know 
Had a Hard time in Gittin’ here too Salt Lake 
cane rember how seeing Grate Hurds of Buffalow they 
Looked Like Grate Big seader trees on the Hills Glad too 


the valy lived on roots for a long time Had know shoes 


years; and the spelling, too. is odd 


that we 


March 12, 1903 


s Pioneers 


she inseribed this: “ The first had after coming 
here was made from flour sacks colored with melon leaves.” 

One old man told how he had been punished for dis- 
obedience by the leader, Brigham Young, while the immi- 


dress I 


grants were crossing the plains. “My hands were tied,” 
he wrote, “and I walked behind a wagon two days.” 
Some of the pioneers were so old that they could no 
longer hold the pen On one page this appears 
Mother Brown cannot use the pen to write. She has 
not written for years and by her request I do this.” 
illegible hand these pa- 


In an almost 


thetic words were written: 





neers drove across the plains in 1847, and 
in some instances these wagons were guided 
t} 


in the parade by pioneers who 


had made that 


1 some 


marvelous journey across 


the wilderness half a century before Che 
ploneers were the honored guests, as they 
should have been, on this gala occasion 
At that time there were many still living 
in the State who had been among the first 


comers in 1847 

It was desired to obtain a record of each 
of these pioneers in his or her handwriting 
lor that blank sheets of paper 
were them with spaces 


purpose 
sent to 
allotted for the name, former home, and 
age of the early settler, together with other 
but at the bot- 


each ol 


facts of a personal nature; 
tom of each sheet was a space reserved 
under the heading, “ Remarks’’; and in 
this the pioneers wrote whatever they chose. 
In these 
the expressions which 


“remarks” are found some of 


make the book so 








‘My memory is very bad and my eye- 
sight is almost gone 
Among others were these 
I have been in all the 


that there has been in Utah and I have al- 


Indian wars 


wavs been a minute man.” 


‘I drove two yoke of oxen and one 
of cows across the plains.”’ 
three to carry 


the Missouri 


I was one of the first 
the United mail te 
River.” 

a helped to 
(adobe) for the first 
violin in 1847.” 

‘I attended the first 
in Salt Lake City Taught 
Miles os 


“] drove an ox team across the plains 


States 


make the first dobis 


fort. I also made a 
school taught 
by Miss Mary 


at the age of thirteen vears.’’ 
‘I suffered many privations and 
lived on thistle roots and sego lillies for six 





months.”’ 





interesting, for all the pages when collect- 
ed were bound into two great leather vol- 
umes, trimmed with gold, silver, copper, 
and the other native Utah 
Women as well as men were among these pioneers whose 
names and records written by themselves will always be 
kept -in the great book, which is guarded in the private 
office of the Governor at the State capital. Most of the 
writing is uneven, and the lines show that the old hands 
trembled when they held the pen 

Prominent among the early pioneers was Thomas H 
Woodbury, and the “ remark ” which he made at the end 
He said simply: 


metals of 


of his page is eloquent in its brevity. 

“A very hard journey.” 

His wife, Ann Canious Woodbury, wrote: 

“T drove an ox team about half the way. 
streams and helped kill snakes.” 

John P. White, who was born in 1823 and reached the 
Salt Lake Valley in the very first party, wrote this at the 
age of seventy-four: 

“T helped to raise the United States flag on Encine 
(Ensign) Peak I feel to rejoice at having the privilege 
of seeing the flag raised that was spoken of by Isaiah the 


Waded 


ZSATHER VOLUMES CONTAINING RECORDS OF UTAH PIONEERS. 


fore three years-and winter if i was young i would take 
Part in your ox tranes.” 

Marthy Ann Mowrey, seventy years old, wrote: 

My Maiden name was Marthy 
in all the 
died in consequence of the hardships. My father was in 
the Crooked River battle when David Patton was shot.” 

rhe pioneers were expected to write what they con- 
sidered interesting and important incidents of the early 
times. One man wrote that he had brought two sheep 
into the Salt Lake Valley in 1847, the first brought into 
the State. Mary Murdock recorded the fact that she was 
born on the plains en route to Utah. Ashton Nebeker wrote: 

‘I had my thy badly broken. Was set by Luke 
Johnson.” 

Among the most significant of all, showing the ex- 
treme hardship and poverty of the first pioneers, is the 
records of Harriet tich, who was fifteen years 
old when she reached Utah in 1847. In a trembling hand 


Ann Sergent. I was 
missionary movings in my vouth My mother 


Sergent 


Luckes 


remarks of the 
historical. 


Some of the 
strictly 


pioneers 
Having in 
attend 
the celebration, one old gentleman wrote in the book: 
“Tam this day seventy-five years old and happy of the 


were not 


mind the special invitation to 


prospect of assembling with you in a jubilee capacity 

Mary Ellen Abell, eighty 
thus: 

“To fear God, live righteously and walk humbly is the 
whole duty of man.” 

Another said: 

‘I should like to attend the jubilee, but I am too 
feeble.”’ 

And pathetic were the wavering letters which spelled 
out this: 

“T can hardly see the lines a)vove. 

Conrad Kleinman, who wrote, was 
years old.” 

At that semi-centennial jubilee photographs were taken 
of things that have become of great historic interest and 
value, and some of these are reproduced by special per- 
mission in this issue of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY. 


almost vears old, wrote 


” 


then eighty-two 





How Salt Lake City Is Peculiarly Favored. 


T HAS been the fashion for many men who have grown 
wealthy in the West to take up their abode, after their 
fortunes were secured, in one of the great 
cities of the East, enriching their new homes 


preparations for extensive building during the coming 
year are under way. Socially the city has many ad- 
with a commercial club and beautiful social 
club-houses for men, and churches of all denominations 


vantages, 


An Interesting Photograph. 


HE PHOTOGRAPH on the cover of this 

issue of LeEsLIE’s WEEKLY, made by our svatt pho- 
tographer, G. B. Luckey, is particularly 
interesting because the two figures in 


ve.:< & 








at the expense of the old. But this has 
never been true of men who have become 
wealthy in Utah. The big, quick fortunes 
of the State have been made in mining, 
and the mining kings of Utah have con- 
tinued their residence in the community 
which gave them their wealth. Most of 
them have invested their money in Salt 
Lake City and have built homes that are 
among the most beautiful in the West. 
These same mining kings have erected office 
buildings and have started large commer- 
cial establishments in the Utah metropolis, 
so that the wealth that comes from Utah’s 
mines has flowed largely into Utah’s cap- 
italcity. And thisisa peculiarly fortunate 
circumstance for Salt Lake. 

Together with its varied manufacturing 
interests, its importance as a distributing 
point, its immense smelters and mineral 
mills, this fact makes Salt Lake particular- 
ly substantial financially. Its banks were 
not shaken by recent panics which wrecked 
so many financial institutions in all parts 
of the country. Salt Lake City has never 
been a boom town. Its growth has been 











the foreground are among the most 
noted members of the Mormon Church. 
They are respectively John R. Winder 
und Mrs. Bathsheba Smith. Mr. Win- 
der is the first counselor to the  pres- 
ident of the church, Joseph F. Smith. Mr. 
Winder has leader in the church 
for many years, and, although he is eighty- 
one years old, he still attends actively to 
the many duties which fall upon him as 
first counselor. Mrs. Smith is president 
of the Mormon relief societies which are 
connected with the missions of that de- 
nomination in all parts of the world. She 
is the leader of the woman’s work in the 
Temple, which appears in the background 
of the photograph. This building, as well 
as the Tabernacle, of which a part. is 
shown in the picture, is among the most 
remarkable structures in the world. It 
was forty years under construction and its 
cost is estimated at four million dollars. 
It is built of Utah gray granite,-most of 
which was hauled by ox teams, in the early 
days of the building, from the quarries in 


been a 











laid on a sure and solid basis. As acom- 
mercial and railroad point, Salt Lake has no 
competitor in the territory lying between 
Denver on the east and California on the west. The 
great mining, agricultural, and industrial development 
now in progress in this region redounds to the growth 
and prosperity of Salt Lake City. Its population now is 
about 75,000; its streets are always filled with a busy 
throng; and its surroundings make it particularly pleasant 
for residence. Above it on the east are the lofty moun- 
tains of the Wasatch range, in which there are many 
resorts for hunting, fishing, and for summer recreation. 
On the west is the valley which stretches to the famous 
Great Salt Lake, which residents as well as tourists enjoy. 
The broad streets of the city are lined with trees; 
and, most unusual of all, cool streams run through the 
streets at the pavement’s edge during the summer months. 
Salt Lake City boasts of its healthful climate and condi- 
tions, and with reason styles itself the “ city of homes.” 
There is scarcely a vacant house in the city at present, and 


THE ALTA CLUB BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY. 


The particular pride of the city is in its free public schools, 
giving children the best opportunity for education. 


The American Shoe on the Alps. 


MERICAN AGGRESSIVENESS and industry have 
penetrated into the Alps of Switzerland and the Swiss 
people are climbing their own mountains in American- 
made shoes. And this, notwithstanding the fact that im 
Switzerland is one of the largest shoe factories in the 
world, a factory which turns out 5,000 pairs of shoes a 
day, and is an important exporter to the Latin-American 
countries. In 1901 the value of American shoes sold to 
the rugged Swiss was more than $28,000. Five years ago 
it was not possible to buy in that country a shoe made in 
the United States. 


the mountains to the Temple site. This was 
selected by Brigham Young when Salt Lake 
City was founded. None excepting a 
member of the Mormon Church is admit- 
ted to the Temple, and only those for the performance 
of marriage, baptism, and other ceremonies. The build- 
ing is 1864 feet long, ninety-nine feet wide, and the 
height of the central spire is 2214 feet. The Tabernacle, 
one end of which is shown in the photograph, is noted, 
of course, for its peculiar construction, being 250 feet 
long, 150 wide, and 100 feet high in the centre of the 
roof, which ‘is a mighty arch unsupported by pillar or 
post. It will seat 13,462 persons and has marvelous 
acoustic properties. In its construction no nails were 
used, wooden pegs taking their place. The Tabernacle is 
used for open religious worship of the church. 
© + 

True, said Franklin, is the stuff of life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Serv- 
ice in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone 
Co., «5 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
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» 
A UTAH SUGAR FACTORY WHICH CONVERTS 87,815 TONS OF BEETS INTO SUGAR AN IRRIGATED CELERY FIELD NEAR OGDEN, UTAH—2,500 STALKS 
ANNUALLY—UTAHS YEARLY BEET-SUGAR PRODUCTION, 42,000,000 POUNDS. PER ACRE 
ti 
a. 
Y \ I" Nl 
‘ 
THE PROVO WOOLEN-MILLS, OF WHICH SENATOR-ELECT REED SMOOT IS THE 
HEAD—OUTPUT ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY.—Lucke; 
1,200 FEET BELOW GROUND THE CAR-HORSE AT HIS LONE- 
IN THE DALY-WEST SILVER- =~ LY WORK IN THE MINE 
; LEAD MINE.— Luckey , \ TUNNEL. — Lucker. 
; 
7 
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ONE OF UTAH'’S GREATEST ORE-MILLS, AT THE SILVER KING MINE—CAPACITY OF MILL, 350 TONS OF ORE A DAY.—Luckey. 





















































ENORMOUS FIELD OF SMELTERS AT SALT LAKE CITY—-THE NEW MILLION-DOLLAR PLANT OF THE AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY. 


UTAH’S EXTENSIVE AND VARIED INDUSTRIES. 


ITS GREAT AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS AND ITS IMMENSE MILLING AND NUMEROUS MANUFACTURING PLANTS MAKE 
THE STATE SELF-SUPPORTING. 


Luckey 
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Shortening Distance Across the Continent 


THE 


HE WEST is just now the arena of railroad building 
and extension, so that the two coasts of the | nited 
States may be brought closer toge the A and that time may 
be saved in going from New York to California; for a 
day is precious in this era of activity But there is 
another and a more important reason for this extensive 
railroad construction in the West, and that is the develop 
ment of large areas of agricultural land and virgin min- 
ing fields, which, because thev have been inaccessible, 
have produced little of their inherent wealth rhe 
new movements on the railroad chart west of the Rocky 
Mountains are among the boldest in the history of rail 
road building lake Salt Lake City, | tah, as the centre, 
Denver on the east and Los Angeles on the west, and 


you have the territory immediately touched by the 
movements in progress But the whole country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and even Canada and 
Mexico, will be affec ted by the Ope ration of the new lines 
now in course of construction. One of these is the direct 
line between Denver and Salt Lake City the other is a 
short route from the Utah capital to Los Angeles and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The first is the road of the Denver, North-Western and 
Pacific Railway Company, organized by D. H. Moffatt, 
the great miner-banker of Denver. The distance by 
rail between Denver and Salt Lake is now 628 miles, a 
distance nearly as great as that between New York City 
and Detroit, Mich. The traveler must go north from 
Denver to Cheyenne, 106 miles, thence west to Ogden 
and south to Salt Lake City, or he must go south from 
Denver to Pueblo, 125 miles, -and 


GREAT RAILROAD MOVEMENTS IN THE 


By Oliver Shedd 


building ol the Salt Lake Los Ange les road, and has 
completed the line 373 miles from Salt Lake City to 
Calientes, Nev Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, 


is constructing fifty miles toward Salt Lake from Los 


Ange les connecting with a line which he has bought, 
extending from Los Angeles to San Pedro harbor on the 
Pac ihe Ocean He has alre ady eXpe nded in this enter 
prise six million dollars; and in this construction 1s In 
cluded the longest cut-stomne railroad bridge in the world 
It is generally understood that these lines will be united 
and hecome one system to connect the Utah capital 
with Los Angeles Negotiations to that end are said to 
be pending and the early completion of this road seems 
to be a certainty 
a 

The distance by rail between Salt Lake and Los An 
geles is now 1,340 miles Ihe traveler must first go 
north to Ogden from the City of the Saints; then west 
across Nevada; thence over the tremendous Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and down across California to San 
Francisco; and finally southward through a great part 
of that State, before reaching Los Angeles. The new 
road direct between this southern California city and 
Salt Lake will be only 780 miles long, a saving in distance 
of 560 miles, which is 120 miles more than the entire 
mileage between New York City and Buffalo The new 
line will open to development a great field of mineral 
wealth which has been known for a quarter of a century, 
but from which the product could not be shipped, owing 
to the total lack of railway facilities. The region lies in 


WEST 


fornia It will enable the miners of the rich mineral 
district, through which it passes, to ship the product 
cheaply to the smelters and mineral mills of Salt Lake City 

The announcement is made that in connection with 
the Salt Lake-Los Angeles road a line of steamships will 
be established between [Los Angeles ind Yokohama 
Japan, furnishing quick transportation for American 
products to the Onent Over this new Salt Lake-Los 
Angeles route a train from the Paetfie will reac the 
Atlantic in twenty hours less time than at present, whicl 
will be greatiy to the advantage of the fruit shipper who 
desires to reach the markets of the East with his perish 
able product Jesides the road will give to the people 
of the whole inter-mountain country the opportunity 
of easily reaching the pleasure grounds of southern 


California 

As a result of these new railroads, to Denver on the 
east and to Los Angeles on the west, the people of Salt 
Lake City see a great growth in the population of thei 
city and State and of the land in other States lying 
tributary to their city Phe anticipation of benefits to 
come from the new roads has created an undercurrent 
of real estate interest in Salt Lake City, an apparent 
determination on the part of those who own property to 
hold it, and a desire on the part of those who have, as 
well as those who have not, to acquire re al estate 

In addition to the building of these new lines, there 
has been other railroad activity in the West The Union 
Pacific Company has spent ten million dollars within the 
last three years, and is practically rebuilding its line from 


Cheyenne to Salt Lak« It is planned 





thence to Salt Lake City. The Moffatt 


by the Harriman interests to expend 








road is to be a direct line only 500 
miles from the Colorado capital 
straight to the Utah capital. The dis- 
tance saved is 128 miles. The time 
will be reduced so that the trip may 
be made in a day or a night, instead 
of twenty-six hours as at present. 
The Moffatt road will cost $25,000,000. 
It is to be finished in January, 1905. 
The first thirty-six miles of the line is 
under construction, employing four 
thousand men. This will bring the 
track to the continental divide at a 
point about fifty miles from Denver, 
and there a tunnel two miles long 
will be cut. The contract for this 
work was prepared in February; the 
third contract for sixty miles further 
construction will be let in April; and 
then the scene of activity is to be ' 
moved to Salt Lake City and track { 
building is to begin there to meet \ 
that which has already been finished \ 
at the Denver end. 

This road will take Salt Lake City 
twelve hours nearer in time to Chicago 
and, therefore, to New York; and 
make possible a Chicago “ flyer’ be- 
tween that city and Salt Lake, the 
fastest train fromthe West. The Mof- 
fatt line opens up a rich and undevel- 
oped area as large as the State of 











Pennsylvania, an area containing im- 
mense deposits of soft coal, anthracite 
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part of the project for a short route 
from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. 
J The confidence ol the people of the 
inter-mountain region in the fulfill- 
ment of these projects is largely based 
on the circumstance that the Oregon 
Short Line, although a part of the Har- 
riman system, is peculiarly a Utah 
road. Its officers are Utah men, ac- 
quainted with the State and its needs. 
The railroad has always given par- 
ticular encouragement to irrigation 
enterprises in its territory, because 


\ eel 
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in these is seen the permanent devel- 


\ 


opment of the country. 
The Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 




















and coking, great bodies of building 
stone, gypsum, gilsonite, asphalt, and 
metals of all kinds; a land containing a 
vast amount of timber, a great stock 
and farming country —a broad, new and undeveloped 
district capable of supporting millions of people. 

The Oregon Short Line has already started the 


MAP OF RAILWAY MOVEMENTS IN THE WEST. 


COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION.) 


southwestern Utah and southeastern Nevada. The road 
will open up, also, great coal and iron fields in southern 
Utah, thereby supplying cheap fuel to southern Cali- 


(DOTTED LINES SHOW ROADS IN 


way, which ts under the Gould con- 
trol, has also practically rebuilt its 
lines in this same territory. And 
the well-known rivalry between the 
Harriman and the Gould interests gives rise to the 
report that the Goulds also are planning further west- 
ern extensions. 


Latest Discoveries in Far-off Siberia 


HE RUSSIAN scientists and travelers, Messrs. Wal- 
demar J. Jochelson and Waldemar Bogoras, of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, sent out under the aus- 
pices of the American Museum of Natural History, are 
now in New York City preparing a narrative and install- 
ing extensive collections of ethnological objects gath- 
ered during the past two years in northeastern Asia. 
This is considered one of the most important and note- 
worthy explorations of modern times, and has added a 
new and interesting chapter to the history and development 
of the human race. Some forty thousand specimens were 
obtained whose like have never before been brought into 
civilization, and which graphically illustrate the life, 
habits, dress, and culture of some of the most primitive 
men and women dwelling on the globe to-day. 

The entire scope of the expedition, as directed and 
planned by Dr. Franz Boas, covered the area from the 
Columbia River and the North Pacific coast of America 
to the Amur River in Asia, and occupied the attention of 
twelve investigators. Messrs. Jochelson and Bogoras 
were specially fitted for this work, having made previous 
investigations for the Russian Academy of Sciences and 
the Russian Geographical Society, of which they are 
members. The object of the expedition was to investi- 
gate the little known tribes of northeastern Asia, and to 
compare their customs with those of the inhabitants of the 
extreme northwestern part of America. Astounding sim- 
ilarities were found in implements and mythology, which 


go far to justify the conclusion that, ages ago, they were 
all one and the same people. While im the field for two 
years, the explorers lived and wandered thousands of 
miles with nomadic reindeer and hunting tribes of the far 
interior, eating the same food and learning to speak the 
tongues of nearly a dozen different races. For weeks and 
months, owing to frequent famines, when provisions were 
often unprocurable, fishing through the holes in the ice 
was the sole chance for subsistence. ‘Travel was done by 
dog- and reindeer-sledge, and often on toot, while the 
temperature frequently fell to seventy degrees below 
zero. Tribes were encountered who had never before 
seen or been visited by a white man, many of whom are 
not yet subdued. Even the Russian officials and Cos- 
sacks hesitate to penetrate far into their country. 

As their journeyings lay along untraveled roads, over 
which no white explorers had hitherto ventured, many 
striking and unfamiliar pictures new to the eves of the civil- 
ized world, were obtained. Through the courtesy of 
Director Bumpus, of the museum, the writer is enabled 
to reproduce for the first time a representative series which 
add greatly to the vividness of the narrative. From New 
York the explorers reached the shores of northeastern 
Asia by the way of San Francisco and Vladivostok, thence 
by boat to Gishiga of Okhotsk, where winter quarters 
were established. Long sledge journeys were made from 
this point to remote native settlements. Among the 
most interesting of the tribes studied were the Yakuts 


and Chukchees. The latter, whose life is quite similar 
to the life of the Esquimaux, of the opposite coast of Amer- 
ica, occupied the most of the time of Mr. Bogoras. The 
Chukchees number 12,000 and are a nomadic tribe, sub- 
sisting on the products of their herds of reindeer. The 
United States government purchased from these people 
nearly all of their domestic reindeer, now being introduced 
into Alaska. Mr. Jochelson spent nearly a year investi- 
gating the great tribe of the Yakuts, the majority of whom 
possess the most superior civilization, being the finest 
physically and the most gifted of all the Siberian races. 
rheir settlements are scattered over an immense area in 
the valley of the Lena River, embracing over a million and 
a half square miles, about one-third of the size of Siberia, 
and one-fifth that of Russia. They number about 270,- 
000 and belong to a Turkish branch. They are the only 
Turkish people who do not adhere to Mohammedanism. 
While nominally Christians, many of the interior and 
isolated natives practice Shamanism, and believe in evil 
spirits, who walk invisibly along the earth, producing dis- 
eases and preying on the human soul and body. The 
Shamans are able to work various spells and drive away 
these dangerous spirits by word of mouth or by means of 
certain ceremonial objects. The Yakuts are great fur 
traders and also breed many horses and cattle. ‘These 
are their chief industries. Flesh is the main food eaten, 
and they consume a great deal of koumiss, which forms 
Continued on page 271. 
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A Word about the Mormons 


By Tom Thorne 





To THE usual American, I fear, the 
“| ‘ 


word tal or the name Salt 


g seaboard there ure perhaps, those 
“J who still believe that the Mormons 


Lake City’ suggests at once one thing have horns But hen one has spent 

the Mormons Che tourist who goes i few weeks in Utah: when he has 
to the capital of Utah is awake and sited its magnificent and wonder 
eager with a peculiar CUrlosity No Tul mines wher é is seen its great 
sooner does he leave the train than he industrial enterprises whe re has 


is on the lookout for an actual Mor ridden throug! its beautiful, fertile 


mon He feels in a vague manner valleys; when he has become acquaint- 
that he will know one when he sees ed with its leading men, who are Mor- 
him. He is under the impression, per- mons and Gentiles both, the unfa 
haps, that the Mormon will be adorned vorable preconceptions of the tourist 


with long whiskers and that he will are gone forever 


carry in his hand a whip to be used rhe man who has been in Utah, 
in the regulation of his many wives even a few weeks, has no longer a 
So the tourist says under his breath, thought of the Mormon with the long 
“Show me areal Mormon.” He may beard or the whip At first he is 


be speaking at the time to a business very careful in speaking to persons 


man of ordinary appearance ; and whom he meets, fearing that they may 
be members of the peculiar church, 
and that, inadvertently, he may say 


something that would offend them. 


likely as not, this person will. answer, 
calmly 

I am a Mormon.” 

Sut the tourist is still unsatisfied 
His appetite has been whetted for 


All this caution soon disappears. One 
no longer asks himself, ‘‘Is this man 
a Mormon?” for Mormons, Baptists, 
Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and people of the other religious sects 


years by the strange stories which he 
has heard of the Latter - Day Saint 
and his numerous brood. 

He leaves the depot, goes to the mingle as freely together, one ob- 
city, sees the Tabernacle, the remple, serves, as do the people in any other 
the grave of Brigham Young, “ Ame community, or in any other State. 
lia’s Palace, and listens open-mouthed Of polygamy nothing now is seen. 
meanwhile, perhaps, to the unique Mormons and Gentiles intermarry 
stories told by some hackman Then 
the visitor has just time to visit the 
Great Salt Lake and take a bath be- 


fore he catches his train And from 


In fact, one is no more impressed by 
differences in customs or religion in 
Salt Lake City than in any other city 
of the country. Of course the Mor- 
such as these has gone out much of mon stories which are told are al- 
the ruling impression in the United 
States of the State of Utah The 
architectural peculiarity of the Tab- 


ways interesting; but they are sto- 
ries of the past. There are those 
who are still ready to pour into 





ernacle, the mystery and austerity a the willing ears of tourists tales 
of the Temple. the loneling of thas JOSEPH F. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, AT BP f vhict , finds, on longer ac 
) r > Br > » 48S > Vases) ) : one s ) -4 ac- 

:; : : HIS PRIVATE DESK IN THE CHURCH OFFICE.—Photograph by G. B, Luckey. Say or which 1 ids, g 
grave, the Imposing appearance ot . quaintance, no foundation. 




























It is said that the worst ene- 
my that Salt Lake City ever had 
was an old hackman named John. 
His mysterious tales, weird and 
grewsome, were the delight of 
those who came to Utah with 
an eager appetite for the mor- 
bid. Tourists would return to 
their homes and say to their 
friends, “ When you go out to 
Salt Lake City be sure and 
get hold of a hackman 
named John. He can tell 
you more things about 
the Mormons than any- 
body ’’: and those who 


Amelia’s Palace,”’ and the salu- 
brious stories of the hackmen are 
detailed over and over again 
when the tourist reaches home. 
He feels that he has seen Salt 
Lake City and the Mormons 
and knows all there is to know; 
and he sits before his circle 
of friends and tells them free- 
ly all about them. 

It is the advertising of 
this sort that has _ in- 
flicted upon Utah the 
greatest injury. The 





business man of the 
State who goes East 
were given this advice 
did ask for John 
when they came to Salt 
Lake Citv, so that the 
strange stories of the 
hackman floated on 
about those Mor- But John the hackman 
mons out there?” is dead now and Salt 
Along the Atlantic FAMOUS EAGLE GATE, ENTRANCE TO BRIGHAM YOUNG PROPERTY, AND PRESIDENT SMITH'S RESIDENCE (AT LEFT).—G B&B. Luckey Lake City is glad of it. 


to present to capital- 
ists there a  proposi- 
tion for investment 
or for development is 
confronted at once by 
the question, “ How 












































LEADERS OF THE MORMON CHURCH IN THE PRIVATE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT SALT LAKE CITY. 
Reed Smoot, United States Senator: John R. Winder, first counselor to the president ; President Joseph F. Smith ; John Henry Smith, cousin of President Smith.—Photograph by G. B. Luckey 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE FLORENCE, IN THE HEART OF THE WASATCH RANGE. 














IMMIGRATION CANYON, IN THE WA- 
SATCH MOUNTAINS, THROUGH 
WHICH BRIGHAM YOUNG FIRST 
REACHED SALT LAKE VAL- 
LEY.—G. B. Luckey. 
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SALT LAK CITY, 
G. B. Luge; 
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A HUNTER’S LODGE IN UTAH MOUNTAINS. 
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UTAH ADORNED BY NATUBRB} . 
GRANDEUR OF THE ROCKY PEAKS AND CANYONS; THE HAUNTS FOR HUNTERS AND FISH&RM 


NEW LATTER DAY SAINTS’ UNIVERSITY—BUSINESS AND ACADEMIC COURSES FOR pork por 




















HOME OF THE SNOW-SLIDES—-HISTORIC MINING-CAMP AT ALTA, UTAH. 



































“Lion House,” church Residence of 
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A STREET IN PROVO, HOME OF 
SENATOR-ELECT REED SMOOT. 
G. B. Luckey. 






































RSES FOR BOTH! HORLONS AND GENTILES, AND SPECIAL RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT.—@G. 8. Luckes 


TURE AND ENRICHED BY MAN. 


THE SURGING LEOMA FALLS, IN COTTONWOOD CANYON, UTAH. 
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[% THE summer time there are few clouds to wet the lips 


of the western sun rhrough the clear air its white 
and shining emissarnes eage rly steal from the soil its 
moisture, leaving the face of the earth brown and bare 


And so millions of acres in the broad West 
Desert Yet the 
soil of a vast part of this immense area is as fertile as the 
Give to each little cube of brown 


and barren 
came to be called the Great American 
valley of the Ganges 
earth a few drops of water, 
revels in it And here is the 
blossoming of the desert 

In the details of her plans for western America, Nature 
seems to have strange oversights While 
she spread on the earth’s surface a soil that longs to bear 


and thrives and 
secret of the new West, the 


vegetation 


made some 
fruit and placed there, also, abundant water, she failed 
in this—she did not introduce the water to the soil So 
that while the soil lay waiting and the waters were eager 
thev did not come in contact, and the germ of life was 
dormant. Then along skill of man; and 
through him the soil and the waters have met, and from 


came the 


their union has sprung the richest productiveness. 

In the heart of Utah is a most interesting instance of 
this—interesting because it presents what seems to be 
a very unusual bit of carelessness on the part of Nature, 
and because it involves, too, one of the first and the most 
feasible plans of those who dwell in this country to take 
advantage of the new irrigation laws of the United States 
government. On the one hand is the Utah Lake, on the 
other is an area of 160,000 acres of land which is to be 
brought into full usefulness. Utah is in the inter-moun- 
tain ecountrv. The Rockies are on the east, the Sierras 
are far to the west Through the State, from north to 
south, extends a series of fertile valleys, separated usually 

Among the richest of 
Below this valley is the 
famous, 


by cross ranges of the mountains. 

these is the Valley of Salt Lake. 
which has 

is another large body of water 


strange great salty sea become so 
and above the valley 
equally odd and unusual, about which, however, very 
little is known outside of the State. 

This other sea is the Utah Lake. It 
flat sheet of mountain water, twenty-three miles long and 
Over 


is an immense 


irregular in width, and its surface is 93,000 acres. 
many square this great area, the lake is no 
deeper than a man’s shoulder. The average depth is 
only eight feet, and nowhere is the distance, from the 
bottom to the top, greater than sixteen feet. The lake 
is simply the filling in of an immense broad plateau. On 
its sides are abrupt mountains, the Wasatch range and 
the Oquirrhs—an Indian word which is scarcely more 
than a vocal whir. In the winter these mountains are 
laden with snow; in the spring the snow melts and the 
mountain torrents plunge into Utah Lake. Besides, 
from beneath, scores of cold springs pour their gushing 
waters into the great shallow pond. And the lake lies 
flat and placid when the summer sun comes on. Ninety- 
three thousand acres of water are spread invitingly under 
the dry and ceaseless light. And here the sun quenches 
its thirst. 

The evaporation in a single season is enormous. Half 
the volume of the lake, four of the average depth of 
eight feet, rises in vapor and is carried far away; while 
around the borders of this body of water are thousands 
of acres of brown land, barren and athirst because the 
sun has stolen its moisture, too. Computed in gallons, 
the waste of water is astonishing. In the area of an 
acre the amount of evaporation is 174,240 cubic feet, or 
1,306,800 gallons. From the whole lake the loss feaches 
the enormous quantity of 121,532,400,000 gallons. And 
this water which is carried away in vapor would gladden 
into life 186,000 acres of land. 

So the problem is simply this: First, to reduce the 
evaporation loss; second, to carry the water of the lake 
to the thirsty acres within thirty miles of its borders. 
To solve the problem the interested people of Utah have 
formulated a plan, which has already been presented to 
Mr. F. H. Newell, chief engineer of the Interior Department 
at Washington, and unofficially approved by him. This 
novel situation and the plan which has been adopted for 
correcting it are most interesting to those who are not 
fully acquainted with the irrigation problems of the West. 
In the first place, the area of the lake is to be reduced. 
The result of this will be to decrease the loss of water 
by evaporation and to deepen the body of the lake. The 
formation of this flat sheet of water makes the reduction 
of its area a simple matter. A large part of it is a mere 
shallow marsh, filled with rank vegetation, an area too 
wet for agriculture, and the breeding ground of disease. 

These overflow portions of the lake lie partly on three 
sides of it—the south, the east and the north. Dikes are 
to be built first, cutting off these marshy arms, straight- 
ening the border of the main body and reducing ifs area 
by 14,000 acres. So, to begin with, there will be an area 
14,000 acres smaller for the sun’s stealing. It 
mated that in these shallow parts of the lake, where the 
water is raised to a greater temperature by the constant 
sunlight, the rate of evaporation is greater, being 6.7 
feet every year. So that by cutting off these marshy 
borders, the amount of evaporation each year will be 
decreased by more than thirty billion gallons. 

But to contain the water which is now spread over 
this area it will be necessary to enlarge the capacity of 
the lake, and by dredging out its bottom increase the 
depth and reduce evaporation. This dredging will be 
done along the dikes. The rich soil thus drawn out will 


miles of 


is esti- 


esert Places Blossom Like the Rose 


By Carl Schubert 


be carried over and distributed on the bordering marsh 
land, 


alfalfa, grain, vegetables and fruit, and removing at the 


filling it up so that it will be fit for the growing of 


same time a menace to public health The dredging 
and filling will restore, it is estimated by Mr. A. F. Dore- 
mus, State Engineer of Utah, not only the 14,000 acres 


now a part of the lake, but 11,000 acres more, which are 
now made valueless by frequent inundations when the 
lake that the first result of the 
plan will be to reduce the loss of water by evaporation 


Is high So beneficent 
from Utah Lake, and the second will be the restoring to 
agricultural usefulness of 25,000 acres of ground now 
partly or wholly submerged 

Then comes the problem of distribution to the arid 
Lake valley, now suffering under the 
burning of the ardent western sunlight. Here again the 
There are two water levels 
already Utah Lake. The 
farmers of Utah County, in which the lake is situated, 
are anxious that its waters shall not overflow their land; 
the people of the Salt Lake Valley below are naturally 
desirous of obtaining all the water possible for irrigation. 
The first of the two levels already established is the low 


portions in Salt 


d.ke comes into play 


established by agreement in 


level. The second is called the “compromise level. 
It is three feet three and one half inches above the low 
level The people of Salt Lake County made an agree- 


ment with those of Utah County that the waters of the 
lake should never be allowed to rise higher than this com- 
promise level. 

It is necessary now to explain something more about 
the location of this peculiar Utah Lake. One of the 
feeders of the Great Salt Lake, it lies to the south and 
many feet above the great inland salt From the 
Utah Lake, which, of course, is filled with fresh water, 
flows the river Jordan into the larger body of water. 
Through this river the waters of Utah Lake have already, 
to a certain extent, been taken for irrigation, and by 
controlling the amount of water taken out through the 
river the depth of the lake has been governed. In order 
to increase the available depth of this tremendous flat 
reservoir it becomes necessary to raise its waters to a 
higher level by a wall of dikes, and lower its outlet, which 
is the head of the Jordan River; and in so doing the 
storage capacity of the lake would be increased by nearly 
fourteen billion cubic feet. This inerease in the storage 
capacity will have another important use. The inter- 
mountain country has its dry seasons and its wet seasons. 
During some years the waters in its streams are plentiful, 
and sometimes during the years that follow there is a 
dearth of moisture. Hitherto, during the years of plenty, 
the water which is poured into Utah Lake has over- 
flowed into the Jordan River and has been carried down 
and lost in the great dead sea of Utah. By the building 
of dikes, making of Utah Lake a better reservoir, water 
which comes in abundance during the years of plenty will 
be held in reserve and treasured for the drier years. 

The river Jordan is to be the mouth through which 
the lake will distribute its waters for irrigation. Already 
there are five large canal systems and several smaller 
ones which drain this stream, carrying its water over 
45,000 acres of the valley. But when evaporation has 
carried away billions of gallons from the lake during the 
heat of the driest river Jordan 
ceases to flow; the canals which lead from it grow dry, 
and the land which hopes for its fertility shrivels and 
bakes, and the plant life which has begun fades and 
All this is to be corrected under the operation of 
the new plan. The channel of the river Jordan at its 
source is to be so improved that it will never fail to draw 
from Utah Lake its full supply of water. The canals are 
to be so arranged that they will draw from the river 
their quota and distribute it equally and where it will 
do the greatest good. 

The 45,000 acres now under irrigation from Utah 
Lake receive only half of what they really need, so that 
another benefit of Utah’s unique plan will be to increase 
the value of this 45,000 acres by giving to them all the 
water which they need for plant life. And then the 
canals and irrigating ditches are to be extended, so that 
they will reach 90,000 acres of ground which is now 
wholly arid, supporting only the stubby sage-brush and 
the coarse and hardy rabbit grass. These ditches will 
carry to this great area a happy message. They will 
give to it a new life, a life of beauty, bountiful and rich. 

So that we have three distinct classes of land which 
become involved in the plan for making a reservoir of 
Utah Lake. First, are the 25,000 acres of marshy land 
which will be reclaimed; second, are the 45,000 acres 
now only half supplied with water, which will be given an 
abundant and bountiful nourishment; and third, are the 
90,000 acres now wholly barren, which are to come into 
a new lease of life. 

It is an interesting computation which the State 
engineer of Utah has made, showing the values which 
are to be created under the operation of the new irri- 
gation plan. The work, it is estimated, will cost a little 
more, perhaps, than a million dollars. The value of 
the 25,000 acres of marsh land reclaimed will be two and 
one half million dollars. The increased water supply 
for the 45,000 acres will be worth half a_ million 
dollars, and the water supply for the new land, 90,000 
acres, will be worth to it, fifty dollars an acre, or four and 
a half million dollars. So here is a value of seven and a 
half million dollars to be created out of the expenditure 


sea. 


summer seasons, the 


dies. 





of one million dollars Aside from this, the Interior 
Department will have a way of paying all the expenses 
of this work As soon as the government has decided 


to begin operations, it will probably reserve trom entry 
area affected 


some 


the public lands which are included in the 
\ part of the 25,000 acres it has already reserved. 
of the 90,000 acres belong to the government and could 
After the work of building 


be withdrawn from 


a reservoir of Utah Lake is completed, then the land 


entry 


which will, for the first time, be supplied with water can 
be sold by the government 

The fulfillment of its irrigation plan means much to 
Utah and Salt Lake City. In the first place, it means a 
growth of population in the country tributary to Utah’s 

Much of the arid land which will be watered 
fifteen f Salt Lake City This land 
become the home of many farmers and 
gardeners. Farming in Utah and in other irrigated 
sections of the West is much different from farming on 
the great plains. An irrigated farm of twenty acres will 
support a family. This is very One 
crop of sugar beets can be raised every year on an acre 
of ground, producing a net profit of $100. So that the 
profit on a twenty-acre farm would be $2,000, which is 


metropolis. 
is within 
would at 


miles « 


once 


easily shown. 


a satisfactory year’s income for the average farmer. 
Aside from this, fruits and vegetables and alfalfa are 
raised with great profit. So that the irrigated farm of 


twenty acres is as valuable ofttimes as the prairie farm 
of one hundred the 115,000 
claimed by the improvement of Utah Lake there will 
thus be made 5,850 farms, each of which would support 
comfortably a family. This growth of population and 
the increase in production would add to the wealth of 
Utah and of Salt Lake City. 

There are several other irrigation plans which have 
arisen in other Western States, but these differ from the 


acres. In acres to be re- 


Utah plan in this: They propose to bring under cul- 
tivation large tracts of land where there is now little 


population, while Utah would make fertile an area which 
is on the fringe of a district now well populated. One 
of the most difficult things in the world to make success- 
ful is a colonization scheme. The poor man who would 
take advantage of the inducements offered to colonists 
is usually unable, financially, to move himself and his 
belongings. The man who has wealth enough to move 
is generally satisfied to let well enough alone and remain 
where he is. More than one beautiful irrigation propo- 
sition has been laid before the public. The fertile ground 
has been there, the water has been brought to make it 
mellow, and then after all was ready and waiting the 
people did not come. And so, for want of colonists, the 
irrigation scheme failed. In Utah the situation is one 
where a population is waiting to step into new lands 
which are convenient, and begin taking at once from 
the new and rich harvest. Another interesting 
phase of the new plan for taking advantage of Utah’s 
water supply is the interest of Salt Lake City. 

The people of that metropolis receive their water for 
cooking and drinking, sprinkling their lawns and _irri- 
gating their gardens, from the icy streams of the Wasatch 
Mountains. Sometimes the water supply runs a little 
short, sometimes the lawns die under a lack of moisture, 
sometimes the streams, which run through the 
streets in summer time, go dry, and this is because the 
flow of the mountain creeks which supply the city is 
always decreased during the latter part of the season. 
To increase the supply it is proposed to use the waters 
of a stream known as the Big Cottonwood, which is now 
used for the irrigation of surrounding fields, orchards, and 
gardens. It is proposed now to divert a part of the 
water which will flow through the Jordan River’s source 
out from Utah Lake, into some of the irrigating ditches 
of the Big Cottonwood, so that it may give some of its 
waters to Salt Lake City. There is another advantage 
in this for the farmers. The mountain streams are cold. 
When they touch the tender fibres of the growing plants 
in the fields they chill this sensitive vegetation, stunting 
its growth. The waters of Utah Lake are warm; be- 
sides they carry a considerable quantity of substances 
that are fertilizers, so that they become the best and 
richest nourishment for young plants. 

The Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, which is 
always foremost in any movement that is for the benefit 
of Utah, has taken an active hand in the promotion of 
this plan for making a reservoir of Utah Lake and supply- 
ing abundant water to the large area of land. It is 
bringing about an understanding among all the different 
parties which will be affected by the changes proposed, 
so that when the government has once undertaken the 
great work there will be absolutely no obstacles in its way. 

7 . 


Stomach Troubles. 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE 


soil its 


open 


produces healthy activity of weak and disordered stom- 
achs; perfects digestion, and improves appetite. An un- 
excelled strength-builder. It induces refreshing sleep. 
. © 
Feeding to Fit 

is the problem with infants. The growing child has ever- 
changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the acme of 
substitute feeding. Send ten cents for “ Baby’s Diary.” 
71 Hudson Street, New York. 
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STONE AQUEDUCT 
FROM THE MOUNTAIN 
TO SALT LAKE CITY. 


A SECTION OF THE 
MARSHY LAND LYING 
AROUND UTAH LAKE. 




















HOW WATER IS STORED IN THE WASATCH MOUNTAINS AND DISTRIBUTED 
FOR USE IN SALT LAKE CITY, SEVERAL MILES AWAY. 



















JORDAN RIVER, IRRIGATION 
OUTLET OF UTAH LAKE. 


A WEIR—DEVICE FOR MEAS- 
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BUILDING A DAM FOR A RESERVOIR ACROSS A MOUNTAIN STREAM AT AN ELEVATION OF 8,500 FEET. DIGGING A RESERVOIR IN THE BARREN MOUNTAIN SIDES IN THE WASATCH RANGE. 


IRRIGATION MAKES GARDENS OF THE WILDERNESS. 
HOW WATERS OF CANYON AND PLATEAU ARE COLLECTED AND STORED AND DISTRIBUTED TO SEMI-ARID LANDS, 


Photographs by G. B. Luckey and others. See opposite page 
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The Pioneer Telephone and Its Advg 


By Edward O. Eldér 





















HE PIONEER te 
bravest plonee! 
When it drives 1 
through miles 

rugged mountal 

for leagues the 
burning plains, 
of the frontiers 
scaled over and 
ranges of the Ri 
crossed and recr 





ace omplishes the 


lephone is the 
of them all 
ts slender way 
of unknown 
ns Or crosses 
» barren and 
the telephone 
greatest feat 
man It has 
over again the 
wkies and has 
ossed the arid 


sage - brush countrv; and in 


the West is seen its most pic- 


A railroad to travel 


turesque development 


a mountainous 
vines, or scales 


The tele phone 


iountain sides 


district winds about through canyons and ra 

the peaks with lines like a cork-screw 

has a bold ind undaunt d Vay ot stringing its pol s and 
wires In a direct lin It climbs abrupt n 

without varving from its course, and then 


drops again across precipices, always mak 
ing the same direction 

Che telephone pioneer has shown itself 
more daring and aggressive in the district 
of the Rocky Mountains than in any other 
[ nited states Wherever 
in | tah, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, or Montana, the telephone has 
quickly followed. In Montana there are 
just two towns of five hundred inhabitants 


part of the 
human life has gone, 


or more which it has not reached; in Utah 
there are two; In Idaho, only one; and in 
Wyoming, one. All the others are supplied. 
The telephone has done more to conquer 
the great Western distances than the tele- 
graph or the railroad. You may sit down 
in Denver and talk with a friend in Spokane, 
Wash., as though he were opposite at the 
same table. But Spokane is 1,326 miles 
from Denver. It is hours distant by tele- 
graph, and days distant by rail. And to 
accomplish this wonderful thing, the tele- 
phone builders endure a vast amount of 
hardship and expend large quantities of 
money. 

he talking wire has gone into every 
mining camp of importance in the country. 
In each large ranch house of the plains there 
is a phone. 


ind in front of it was a telephone with its receiver off 
At the other end of the line, 
odd pieture 


twelve miles away, was an 
\ group of rough mining men were crowd- 
ing together in a small room of a frame shanty among the 
bleak hills. Thev were all silent and in the attitude of 
listening. Some of them were smiling appreciation. And 
what thev heard came from the trumpet of a tele phone on 
the wall of the mining shanty; it was the metallic musi 
from the phonograph in that drug-store a dozen miles 
away. And the druggist told me that everv night he gave 
i concert to some of the bovs in the mining camps within 
i radius of twenty miles about the town 

Che wife stops in her work to step to the telephone 
that isin her room. And the voice that she hears comes 
from a long distance away and many feet under ground 
Her husband, who has a message for her, is down in the 
darkness of the tunnel of his mine. He may have carried 
the telephone below ground, as 1s frequently done ut 


coiling the wire as he went along through the subterran 


1 


adjoining room Instead of that 1 lrenech horn was 


700 miles from Billings and the piano 265 miles, 


but they were on the same telephone circuit and their 
music blended perfectly. One hears distinctly over the 
telephones of the Rocky Mountain country 


clear air has something to do with this 


Pe rhaps the 


There is nothing that will illustrate more strikingly 
the tremendous distances in the Rocky Mountain coun 
trv than comparison 
in the four States of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Mon 
tana Is greater than the entire country so covered east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio, leaving 
out only one State Michigan rhe telephone territory 
in these four Rocky Mountain States, under the jurisdiction 
This is 31,595 


telephone in 


The territory covered by telephone 


of one company, is 413,695 square miles 
miles greater than the area reached by 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsvyl 
inia, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 


Maryland. In the four Rocky Mountain 





States are 14,000 miles of long distance tele- 











phone wire more than enough to reach 
half way round the world. 

In area it is by far the greatest telephone 
district in the United States under the direc- 
tion of one company, and having the fewest 
fewest subscribers. 
New York City is the smallest territory 
with the greatest number of subscribers. 
But the four States—Utah,Wvoming, Idaho, 
and Montana—constitute, as it were, one 
great telephone exchange, it being possible 
to connect each ‘phone with all the others 
by use of the long-distance wires. And to 
save the time and cost of travel over the 


inhabitants it has the 


great distances which separate centres of 
importance in the West, those who have 
messages to send, or business to transact, 
use their own voices and the telephone wires. 

Having once started, the pioneer tele- 
phone has pushed rapidly into all parts of 
the West. In 1895, these four Rocky Moun- 
tain States of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Montana had only 2,000 miles of long-dis- 

















THE BURDEN-BEARER OF THE MOUNTAINS LOADED WITH TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 


A man sixty miles from the nearest railroad 


and ten miles from his nearest neighbor is not lonely and 


separated from all the world as he once was. 


to his telephone now and he may talk 
pleases. 
is a small drug-store. 
one night a phonograph grinding out its 1 


On the glass show c: 


He steps 


to whom he 


At Milford, a little mining town in southern Utah, 


ise there stood 


netallie music, 





























A MINER AT THE ’PHONE IN A MINE TUNNEL 
GROUND.—U. B. Luckey. 


40 FEET BELOW 


passages simply that he might be within speaking distance 
he be wanted. 

rhe pioneer telephone lines mean stern privation some- 
times for men who build them. When the wires are strung 
across the mountains, provisions for several days must 
be earried by the construction crews. They are denied 
fresh bread and meat, their rations being much the same 
as those of soldiers on the march. Even while pass- 
ing through great wastes of timber the telephone builders 
are forced by government laws to transport their poles 
for miles on wagons or drag them for long distances over- 
ground with mule teams. The food for the workmen 
and the cross-arms and insulators for the telephone lines 
are put up in great packs and carried on the backs of these 
same beasts of burden. 

Next spring the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone 
Company is to begin one of its most daring undertakings. 
It has planned to supply the Thunder Mountain gold 
camp in Idaho with telephone service. The little town 
of Roosevelt is to be put in touch with Denver, Salt Lake 
City, and the other cities of the West. The supplies for 
this work will be carried by a train of thirty-seven pack 
mules and there will be about forty workmen in the crew; 
and the slender, intrepid wire will measure its distance 
through one of the most inaccessible and wildest districts 
of the United States. Building the lines across the vast 
arid sage-brush country has its difficulties, too. The 
poles must be transported in wagons through the gravy, 
sandy country a distance sometimes of one hundred and 
forty miles, in the parts where there are no railroads. 
And the copper wire is a burden. Each mile of line 
weighs 872 pounds—nearly half a ton. 

There was recently a young man in Salt Lake City 
who played the French horn, and a young lady in Helena, 
Mont., who was a pianist. These two persons were 444 
miles apart, with the entire State of Idaho and parts of 
Utah and Montana between them. Nevertheless, by ap- 
pointment he placed a telephone near the mouth of his 
French horn and she set a phone on her piano and they 
played together in harmony, although he was in Salt 
Lake and she was far away in Helena. Then they 
connected the line with Billings, Mont., calling to the 
telephone a mutual acquaintance; and what she heard 
was a pretty little concert, a French-horn solo with piano 
accompaniment, as though the music were made in an 


tance telephone lines. It has become the 
fashion for some of the Western men on 
election day to lease a line for hundreds of 
miles—where there is a double circuit—to 
the exclusion of all others, so that they may hear, 
without interruption, the latest election returns. And 
the property used in the telephone service has to 
be renewed every ten years. That is the life of 
the lines and the poles; but the instruments have 
been replaced by modern ones more frequently than 
that. 





























THE HOUSEWIFE STOPS HER SEWING TO RECEIVE A 
MESSAGE.-—G. B. Luckes 
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ODD CALENDAR CARVED FROM fom af ; Praca e of eee DECORATED CEREMONIAL AND 
WOOD, BY WHICH THE YA- Bi 4g me me Rak: see yee BURIAL-COAT USED IN THE 
KUTS RECKON TIMF eee pares 8 33s - ; KARYAK TRIBE. 
Beasles 




















FUN-LOVING ESQUIMAUX IN SIBERIA TOSSING A 
COMRADE IN A BLANKET. 
London Sphere. 
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BEST-LOOKING BELLE AMONG THE YAKUT FOUR LARGEST TUSK OF A MAMMOTH EVER FOUND-—-FOURTEEN FEET LONG, AND A CHUCKCHEE WARRIOR WEARING HIS CURIOUS 
HUNDRED.” — Beasley WEIGHS 220 POUNDS.— Beasley. AND CUMBROUS ARMOR.— Beasley. 


ODD THINGS DISCOVERED BY AMERICANS IN SIBERIA. 
GLIMPSES OF THE ICY LAND AND STRANGE TRIBES VISITED BY THE JESUP NORTH PACIFIC EXPEDITION. 


See page 254. 








N! W YORK has had many kinds of Gov- 


ernors including humerous law vers, 





several bankers, three or four of the ablest 
politicians this State has produced, and an 
occasional business man But: it has never before had 
just the sort of man in the executive chamber as the one 
who at present enjoys the great distinction of be ing the 
official head of our commonwealth. Governor Odell is 
a rare type of the business man and the politician com 
bined, for he has been remarkably successful in either 
sphere, whenever he has called his unq ue stioned talents 
into play Senator Depew said to me recently, in the 
famous study of his magnificent residence at Washington 

the same in which Daniel Webster marshaled his mental 
forces for their most formidable encounters—“ Governor 
Odell has extraordinary talent for business. Few men it 
our State 
in greater measure than he His comprehension of 


ves, few in the United States—have that talent 


economic questions and of financial conditions is accurate 
and clear, and his conclusions are quickly reached and 
If he had devoted 
himself entirely to business pursuits or to banking, he 


always abundantly justified by results. 


would have been as conspicuous in the commercial or 
financial world as he is to-day in public life 

When Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., was elected to the 
governorship in 1901, and walked into the executive 
chamber to begin his official duties, he took the seat of 
his predecessors, at the desk in the little secluded apart 
ment in rear of the executive chamber, and which is known 
to his very able and efficient secretaries, Messrs. Graham 
and McKnight, as “the Governor’s office,’ and deter 
mined first of all things to administer the affairs of 
state precisely as he had so successfully administered 
his own private business concerns Born in moderate 
circumstances and of a mother and father who were 
clear-headed, earnest, and God-fearing, he had fought 
his way through public school, academy, and college 
into business life, and then made himself a master of 
statecraft and polities More satisfactory to him than 
all else, was the achievement of such success as a busi- 
ness man that when he was elected to the governorship 
he was counted in the little city of Newburg, where he 
was bred and born, as one of its wealthiest citizens. 

a 

He was familiar with the affairs of state because he 
had been one of the powers behind the throne, one of 
those nearest to the party’s leaders for many years, and 
finally one of the leaders himself. But what was enough 
for him to know, as a party leader, was not sufficient when 
he became Governor. One of the first surprises he gave 
to his intimate political associates, soon after his election, 
was the statement that there were things he might have 
recommended to be done, as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, that he could not recommend as Gov- 
ernor of the State. These were manly words and more 
significant of the Governor’s conscientious character than 
any other utterance perhaps that he has made. 

When he became Governor he wanted to know all 
about the business of the State and to know it so well 
and to comprehend it all so thoroughly, that he could 
speak with the voice of undisputed authority in all of 
his official utterances. Soon after his inauguration, during 
a visit I made to the executive mansion, in the room which 
he uses more or less for studv and counsel, the conversa- 
tion drifted into a question affecting public expenditures 
A query arose regarding his authority in a certain matter. 
Instantly he reached over to a shelf by his side, where the 
bound volumes of the statutes of the State are conven- 
iently placed, pulled out a volume, and opened it to a 
page where authority was given for his contemplated ac- 
tion. Soon after, in discussing the expenditures of the 
department, he took up from a convenient shelf by his 
side the last annual report of the State comptroller, 
opened it, and placed his finger upon the figures which he 
had just been quoting. 

s 

Governor Odell has made it the rule of his life to be 
exact in his statements, and he fortifies himself accord- 
ingly at all times by familiarity with the official documents 
of the State. Too often such matters are left entirely 
to subordinates, and too often the chief executive will 
not take the time to make them the subject of special 
study. The result of Governor Odell’s systematic habits 
of business, coupled with his genius for figures and his 
gift for measuring the possibilities and probabilities of a 
situation, is shown ins the abolition of the direct tax, 
nothing but a vestige of it remaining at the close of his first 
term. There was no accident about this and no surprise 
to the Governor. It was not the unexpected that hap- 
pened. 

Governor Odell seldom deals with the unexpected. That 
is not the habit of his mind. That is not the habit of any 
sound business man who deals with figures. The execu- 
tive deals with figures, with calculations, with.certainties, 
and with expected results. Upon his desk, for instance, 
the nearest book in reach of his right hand is a little 
volume, bound in red morocco. Open it and you find 
that it is an account-book. with ruled pages of ledger 
paper. That little red book is the financial chart of 
Governor Odell’s administration. It tells how much 
money the State has to spend and what the limits of its 
expenditures during the -current year must be. One can 
put it down as a settled fact that the limitations thus 
fixed by the Governor, in the interest of taxpayers, will 
not be exceeded, 
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How the Governor of the Greatest State 


Does His Work 


In speaking of one of his large corporate interests in 
Newburg, Governor Odell once remarked that when his 
associate directors proposed to extend the time of the 


company’s obligations, he objected, saying “ Gentlemen, 


I don’t believe in extending our debts, but in paying them 

And so I sav that the abolition of the direct tax, which had 
burdened the people of this State so long, was neither 
accidental nor incidental, but was the anticipated result 
of Governor Odell’s calculation and determination to that 
end He figured what limitations on State expenditures 


would be necessary, in order to abolish the direct tax, 


and he conducted the affairs of state so that this purpose 
would be accomplished It was not a trick of polities, 
it was a feat of finance, and Governor Odell finds more 
real satisfaction in the latter than any leader ever found 
in the former 
a 

His methods are direct, his speech is plain, and he 
looks you squarely in the eye when he talks to you. 
lrickery is foreign to the nature of such men rhe little 
red book that few have ever seen, or ever noticed if they 
have seen it, on the Governor’s desk, symbolizes his 
methods It is the key to the situation Sut how does 
he carry out his purposes in all the complexities of his 
manifold duties? Simply enough He makes every- 
thing conform scrupulously to his original and well- 
thought-out plan. In a drawer in his desk lies a printed 

a bulky, uninter 
On the broad mar 


copy of the annual appropriation bill 
esting mass of de partme ntal figures 
gin—not of an occasional page, but of every page—in the 
Governor’s own hand, are abundant marginal notes. 
\longside of an item of several thousand dollars “ for 
inspectors,” he writes the business man’s natural in- 
quiry, “How many?” Do these thousands of dollars 
pay an extravagant salary to one inspector, or moderate 
salaries to several? The people want to know and the 
Governor is the people’s representative 

By the side of an item of appropriation of several 
hundred thousands of dollars, in another department, 
stands the direction, “ Reduce this by $40,000.” 
precise, explicit! Not only must the item be cut, but 


Laconiec, 


the Governor tells how much the reduction must be. He 
has measured the needs of the State so clearly that he 
knows what can and what can not be spent in every 
department. Item after item in the appropriation bill 
is marked out. Explanations of every substantial in- 
crease are asked for. “ Why is this new place necessary 
this year?”” “Why should this salary be increased?”’ 
All through the long document these notes and comments 
of the Governor appear, and not a single one suggests 
an increased expenditure. 
4 

I observed a pile of tradesmen’s bills on top of the 
Governor’s big morning mail. “Do you audit the bills 
of the State youself?” Lasked. “ Of half a dozen depart- 
ments I do,” he replied. “The rest go to the comptroller, 
but bills such as these, for the Board of Health, the Fish, 
Forest and Game Commission, and so on, come to me.” 
There they were, bills for as small an amount as a couple 
of dollars—a stack of them—every one waiting for an 
examination by the executive, and then for his signature. 
Is it a wonder that he is familiar with the expenditures 
in detail of every department and that when he puts his 
hand on one of them the pressure is felt? 

One of the things Governor Odell did in his first term 
was to spend his vacation in the service of the State, 
by utilizing the time to visit every State-supported insti- 
tution. When he recommended legislation for the State 
charities, he did so because he knew what they needed 
most; and,to his credit be it said, he made his recom- 
mendations, in spite of the strongest opposition and the 
most undeserved criticism, some of it from his best 
friends. He took a trip over the State canals, from end 
to end, a tedious but a profitable journey, and he has 
well-formed opinions on the canal improvement project, 
which I predict will speedily materialize in practical and 
acceptable legislation. He visits all the State depart- 
ments occasionally and is in constant communication 
with the fiscal officer of the State, Comptroller Miller, 
one of the ablest and most industrious men who have 
been called to that place. 
¢ he Governor is at his desk at nine or not later than 
nine-thirty every secular day, and seldom leaves it, ex- 
cept for lunch, before six or six-thirty p. M. Long as 
these hours are, they scarcely give him time, especially 
while the Legislature is in session, to meet anything like 
the requirements of his public duties, for the same thorough 
business methods he always adopts are systematically 
and diligently applied in the disposition of legislative 
work. Every bill as soon as it is printed is placed on a 
file on his desk. This ponderous bundle of bills is an 
interesting study. Every one of them is promptly and 
carefully read, and at the bottom of it will be found in a 
word the Governor’s first and perhaps his final impression 
regarding it, in a few words—short, sharp, and decisive, 
characteristic of all the Governor’s actions. 

a 

But the executive of the State is judicial-minded. 
His first quick impression thus recorded on a bill is always 
subject to a re-hearing and revision. His file of bills 
keeps track of all legislation introduced, but he has still 
another method of carefully considering all bills passed. 
These are placed in large envelopes, each by itself, with 
any memoranda that may be essential to its most com- 
plete consideration. In these envelopes or “jackets,” 
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as they are called, the bills go to the at 


torney-general, for careful examination from 





Pa | legal standpoint, and for a re port W hen 
the bills come back to the Governor the 
7 jacket’ or envelope Is completely covered wit! stalips 
which trace the history of each measure from its introduce- 
tion They then await the Governor's approval or veto 
Of each bill passed the Governor also recelves a carefully 
prepared digest, indicating the exact scope and purpose 
of the measure His final action is therefore based upon 
a mature and thoughtful judgment, and on the fullest 
information regarding the purpose of the Legislature 

It is not surprising that Governor Odell’s work pro- 
ceeds without friction, for he is no entered apprentice, 
but a master of his craft. Nor is it surprising that he has 
dared, at the risk of public criticism, to suggest such tax 
reform measures as, in the light of study and experience, 
he deemed to be for the best welfare of the pe ople Gov- 
ernor Odell is not guessing about these matters His 
recommendations are based on the deliberate judgment 
of a sincere and honest public servant, who adds to his 
sincerity and honesty that still more necessary quality 
of courage, without which no permanent siecess can ever 
be achieved 

ry 

In the franchise-tax-law matter, for instance, the Gov- 
ernor reached his conclusion, fIVINE pretere nee to a tax 
on the ZTOSs receipts of the corporations, instead ot a 
hvbrid tax on franchises and real property combined, 
after he had obtained exact figures showing what the 
present law, in its ultimate analysis really produces, and 
what the proposed new law might be expected to pro 
duce, much more simply and readily Che public, never 
in a mood and too seldom with a capacity to digest sta 
tistics, took the cue from Democratic crities, and roundly 
criticised his proposed corporation tax measure Phe 
Governor met this criticism by openly giving a demon 
stration of his plan before the Arkwright Club’s guests 
and repeating that he pinned his faith to it because the 
plan had merit If the Governor could have an opportu 
nity to make this demonstration on a blackboard, in the 
presence of the taxpayers of New York, he would prove 
the justice and equity of his contention to the satisfaction 
of every fair-minded, intelligent man. 

This is the business Governor of the Empire State, 
one of the most unique personalities ever called to his 
exalted place, and the only Republican Governor honored 
\ plain 


man, simple in habits, incessant in industry, reticent by 


by a re-election in over a generation and a half. 


nature but the most genial of men among friends, he holds 
his high commission from the people as a sacred trust 
and performs his duty with a devotion and self-sacrifice 
rarely found in public life 

The Governor has a prepossessing appearance. His 
face is full, his forehead high and expansive, his eyes are 
dark, and when he is in opposition to you his heart speaks 
out of their depths with no uncertain voice. 
in a hurry, is a quiet and good listener, reaches a decision 
quickly, and seldom makes a mistake. The Governor is 
a pleasing public speaker, a vigorous writer of his state 
papers; and with all the multitudinous cares of state, and 
all his interest in the conduct and control of his great 
party, he finds time to enjoy a charming domestic life, 
in a delightful home, over which presides one of the most 


He is never 


gracious and cultured American women. 

This is Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., the Governor of the 
State of New York, who has become a commanding figure 
not only in State but also in national politics. In the 
hands of such a man the interests of the people are assur- 
edly safe. J.A.8. 


Government by Workingmen a Failure. 
TH E THEORY that a city composed largely of working- 


men can be best governed by workingmen them- 
selves has not been justified in practice in the case of 
Ansonia, Conn., a city of 13,000 inhabitants, which 
elected a workingman as its mayor a year ago last De- 
cember and gave him a Board of Aldermen of the same 
kind to help him carry out his ideas. The net result of 
one year’s experiment with trades-union government has 
been the loading down of the city with an enormous tax 
rate with nothing to show for it except a shortage in the 
tax collector's account, the demoralization of the local fire 
department, a large number of illegal appointments to 
office, and an indictment hanging over the head of the 
mayor himself for conspiracy against private property. The 
only compensation the good citizens of Ansonia seem to 
have, as an offset to their big tax bills, is the amusement 
afforded them by the opéra boujfe proceedings of his 
honor the mayor and his councillors in their weekly 
meetings, and it may well be doubted whether this has 
been sufficient solace for the extra drafts on their pocket- 
books needed to keep the show going. That one turn 
at it has been enough to satisfy the electors of Ansonia, 
was made evident at an election recently when an oppor- 
tunity was given them to express their opinion of the 
local administration at the ballot-box. The vote was 
overwhelmingly adverse, which means that when the 
present mayor’s term is ended, Ansonia will return to 
normal and saner ways. ‘The experiment would seem to 
prove that something more is needed to run a city govern- 
ment successfully than trades-union ideas, however gx 
those ideas may be in themselves in their proper place, 
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GOVERNOR ODELL, OF NEW YORK, AT HIS BUSY DESK. 
THE INDUSTRIOUS CHIEF EXECUTIVE WHOSE SYSTEMATIC BUSINESS METHODS HAVE RELIEVED THE STATE FROM 
DIRECT TAXATION. 


Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by UG. B. Luckey. See page #2 








|! IS TRUE, now as 

ever, that the dream 
ers of to-day ar t he 
world’s acct pte d leaders of 
the morrow Everv won 
derful discovery that has 
blessed humanity; every 
great movement tor the 
uplift and betterment of 
the race, has had its ex- 
istence somewhere @first 
in the form of a dream, a 
prophetic vision,and often 





it has been many weary 


DR. EGERTON R. YOUNG, 
Author of ‘My Dogs in the Northland.’ 


vears before the dream or 
the vision has come true; 
and often, also, it has only come at last through suffering 
and martyrdom So it was with the marvelous advance 
ments in human knowledge and power for which Galileo 
Copernicus, Gutenberg, and Columbus stood; so it was 
with the causes championed by Savonarola, Luther, 
Wilberforce, Lovejoy, Sumner, and Lincoln. The dreams 
which these men dreamed, and for the realization of 
which some of them gave up their lives, have all at last 
come true: 


“Whatever can be known of earth we know, 
Sneered Europe’s wise men, in their snail-shells curled 
No! said one man in Genoa, and that no, 
Out of the dark created this New World.” 


But other dreams have been dreamed as fair and glorious 
as any which have entered the minds of men, that have 
not yet come true, through some of them are coming fast. 
Other men “in Genoa” will have their day of triumph 
soon. One of these visions of the future, and the brightest 
and noblest of them all, is that of the day of universal 
peace, the happy age when the war-drums shall throb 
no longer and all nations shall be as one in the bonds 
of amity and good-will. Good men, prophets, seers, and 
poets .of all ages and lands, have long been dreaming this 
dream, and some have dared to believe that the realiza- 
tion of it is not far away. It was over fifty years ago 
that Victor Hugo, ip an address before a public assembly 
in Paris, had the courage and the faith to declare his 
belief that “a day will come when the only battle-field 
will be the market open to commerce and the mind opening 
to new ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb- 
shells will be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage 
of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great sov- 
ereign senate, which will be to Europe what the Parlia- 
ment is to England, what the Diet is to Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France.’’ It was 
our own Emerson who had faith enough also to raise up 
his voice even in the smoke of our Civil War and declare 
that “a universal peace is a> sure as is the prevalence of 
civilization over barbarism, of liberal governments over 
feudal forms. The question for us is only, how soon?” 
And who shall say, in view of the Czar’s peace rescript, 
The Hague peace conference of 1898 and the sittings of 
The Hague court last year, that all that Hugo and Emerson 
prophesied, and all that hosts of noble men before their 
day and since have agonized and prayed for, has not at 
last come measurably near, so near that thousands are 
ready to accept and believe it now where only the one 
or the two dared to think and speak before? May we 
not believe it in spite of von Moltke’s cynical declaration 
that “war is a law of God’s order in the world,’’ in spite 
of the fact that militarism which Gladstone called “the 
most conspicuous tyrant of the age”’ still rules over Europe 
and seems of late to have been gaining votaries in our 
own land? In spite of Venezuelan bombardments, 
Moroccan rebellions, and mutterings in Macedonia; in 
spite of the ever-growing naval armaments of Germany, 
Japan, France, and our country, may we not believe that 
M. de Bloch is right, and that war by virtue of the hitherto 
unknown horrors and unspeakable calamities which 
modern improvements in war enginery invite is breaking 
down of itself and becoming less and less probable between 
civilized nations ? 
+. 
HERE IS a little book published by a Boston firm 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), the work of one of these 
dreamers, a “man in Genoa,”’ or one who has hitherto 
been accounted such by many, that we would most ear- 
nestly commend to all who are willing now at least to hear 
the latest and best things that may be said in favor of a 
compact among all nations not only for peace, but for the 
furtherance of every cause that makes for the well-being 
of the whole race. The title of the book is “ The Federa- 
tion of the World,” and its author is Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, a man who has devoted his life to the gospel 
of peace and good-will among men. The volume is small 
—it has less than one hundred and fitty pages, with wide 
margins—and so will not involve a great strain upon the 
time or patience of those whamay bring to it a somewhat 
reluctant and prejudiced mind. But, like many other 
small things, the book has wrapped up in it great possi- 
bilities; it has more suggestiveness, more real “ meat,” 
more food for thought, than some more pretentious works 
ten times its size. The scheme it proposes is not Utopian; 
it is not the vision of a Bellamy, but a plan, rather, based 
on truths and principles as old at least as Christianity 
and presented in this book with a clearness, force, and 
persuasiveness that can hardly fail to shake the faith, 
if it does not wholly convince the reason, of the stoutest 
advocate of militarism. 
on 
THE MOST eloquent, brilliant, and powerful advocacy 
that the cause of universal peace has ever had in this 
country from a single individual was that which it re- 
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By La Salle A. Maynard. 


ceived from the lips of Charles Sumner, the Massachusetts 
orator and statesman His three orations on “ The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’ Che War Svstem of the Common 
wealth of Nations,’’ and “ The Duel Between France and 
Germany,”’ sum up in terms of the most irresistible logic, 
the most scholarly and profound thought, the most fiery 


and impassioned eloquence, all that can be said against 
war and in favor of peace as the settled policy of civilized 
nations In these three addresses the whole range ol 
history, ancient and modern, and of human experience 
through all ages, 1s drawn upon to supply the facts and 
the truths which the orator presents In support of his 
contention that in the furtherance of the arts of peace 
and not the destructive agencies of war does the true 
grandeur of nations consist Into these utterances Sum 
ner poured all the wealth of his learning, the power ol 
his noble intellect, and the fire of his great soul He be- 
gan his publie career with the oration on “The True 
Grandeur of Nations,”’ and he practically closed it with 
that on the Franco-German War, and in these addresses, 
together with that on “The Commonwealth of Nations,”’ 
he doubtless rendered his greatest service to his fellow-men 
and the one by which he will be remembered and honored 
longest In gathering these three addresses of Sumner’s 
into a single cheap volume, as the second issue in their 
library of peace literature, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the editor, 
and Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, the publishers, have 
themselves rendered a service of inestimable value to the 
Mr. Mead’s introduction to the volume 
is pitched in the same note as the orations themselves, 


cause of peace. 


and, like them, is instinct with rare moral earnestness, 
righteous zeal, and argumentative power. The promi- 
nence which The Hague tribunal has now assumed before 
all the world makes the subjects discussed in this work 
by Sumner, as well as the others in the series, a matter 
of present and vital interest to all thinking men; a matter 
which no one can afford to neglect who desires to keep 
abreast of the great movements of the age 
o 
H \D IT not been for the American propensity to clip 
names short Mr. Booth Tarkington’s patronymic 
might have gone “thundering down the ages’’ not only 
as the author of “ The Two Vanrevels”’ and as an Indiana 
legislator, but in the still more permanent connection, 
perhaps, given it as the name of a street at Irvington, Ind. 
It had been proposed to bestow the title of Tarkington 
Avenue upon a certain broad highway leading through 
that town, when the residents of the vicinity uprose to 
protest that the name would never do because it was too 
long. It will thus be seen that the good people of Indiana 
set a higher value upon economy of breath than they do 
upon perpetuating the fame of their illustrious fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Tarkington. It also should be a hint to this 
excellent person that when the next chance comes to 
him of choosing a name to be born to he should insist 
upon one that is monosyllabic. 
a 
LL WHO have had the rare pleasure, as we have had 
on several occasions, of hearing Egerton R. Young, 
the intrepid missionary of the polar lands, describe his 
experiences in that wild and desolate country will be 
glad to possess his recent book, “ My Dogs in the North- 
land,” published by the Revells. The volume is a record 
of experiences with Esquimau and St. Bernard dogs, cov- 
ering years of sledge travel in the frozen wilds of British 
America, an exciting story in which the marvels of dog 
instinct, intelligence, and strength play the chief part. 
Mr. Young proves in the most entertaining and instructive 
way that each dog, just as much as a person, has his own 
individual character, and must be dealt with accordingly. 
Terrible perils, wonderful escapes, and sudden emergencies 
mix with the most comical situations. Mr. Young shows 
what can be done with dogs, and, incidentally, what mis- 
sionaries have done among the Northern Indians. 
os 
NEW “HOOSIER” writer will be represented among 
the authors of new spring books. John H. Whitson, 
a native of Indiana, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
Rocky Mountain region, has written a book entitled 
“ Barbara; a Woman of the West,” whieh promises to be 
an important addition to novels of American life in that 
section. Mr. Whitson has been a traveling newspaper 
correspondent for many years, being one of the first to 
go to Cripple Creek, when that famous Colorado mining 
town was a wild camp. The scenes of “ Barbara” are a 
Western ranch, Cripple Creek, and San Francisco. Little, 
Brown & Co., will publish the book. 
s 
WE HAVE found ourselves utterly unable to take any 
interest :n the mild controversy which has recently 
raged in the correspondence columns of an esteemed liter- 
ary contemporary over the question as to who was the 
identical “Mary’’ who had the “little lamb” that once 
upon a time took upon itself the duties of a school in- 
spector with lamentable consequences—to the school. 
In fact we have purposely avoided reading these letters, 
for if such a “ Mary” and such a “lamb” really did exist, 
we prefer not to know it, but had rather plod along for 
our few remaining years under the delightful delusion 
that they belong to the same mythical and legendary land 
wherein ‘‘Jack Horner,” “Peter Piper,” “ Little Boy Blue,” 
and all the rest of the folk that peopled our childhood 
dreams and fancies lived, moved, and had their being. 
We have great respect for archeologists in general and 
are somewhat iconoclastic ourselves, but there are some 
things which we fervently wish the learned people who 
dig into the past would let alone. Please let us have some 
delusions in this dry-as-dust, work-a-day life of ours! 
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It was hard enough to be 
informed, as we were a 
few years ago, that 
“Mother Goose” was 
really once a flesh-and- 
blood being and, hardest 
of all, that she was the 
misunderstood and unap 
preciated mother-in-law 
of a Boston editor by the 
name of Thomas Fleet, 
who first printed her 





rhymes in his journal for 
the despicable purpose ol 

showing her up,”’ which 
it did most effectively, but 
not in the way the miserable man intended. All this was 


ALICE BROWN, 


Who wrote ** The Mannerings.”’ 


bad enough, as we have said, but now to have “ Mary”’ 
and her “ little larab ” 
light of common day, and to have it intimated also 
that “Simple Simon's” celebrated encounter with the 


dragged out into the garish 


“pieman”’ was an actual happening in the town of Tun- 
bridge, England, and that the thrilling adventure of “ Jack 
and Jill” is a transcript from sober history as it happened 
in a little town in Wales—all this is too painful for tears. 
. 
MONG THE novels announced for publication at an 
early date there is none that will excite more pleas- 
urable antivipations in the minds of many readers than 
the new book by Alice Brown, “ The Mannerings,” to be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Miss Brown’s col- 
lection of short stories, “ Tiverton Tales,” is one of the 
few books of its kind that we have read more than once 
already and hope some time to read again. All these 
stories are pictures of homely life in New England with 
a sweet, wholesome, and delightful flavor about them such 
as we find elsewhere only in the stories of Miss Wilkins 
and Kate Douglass Wiggin. If the new and forthcoming 
volume is in the vein of “ Tiverton Tales”’ it will be a treat 
indeed. 
a 
HE PREVAILING complaint that the rising genera- 
tion is not as well acquainted with the Bible as it 
ought to be will, we are sure, be obviated to a large extent 
if parents, wherever possible, will take the pains to put 
into the hands of their boys and girls “The Bible for 
Children,” recently published by The Century Company 
The work has been arranged from the authorized version 
with a preface by the Rey. Francis Brown, D.D., Daven- 
port professor of Hebrew and cognate languages in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and an introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop 
of New York. The appeal of the Bible to children’s 
minds is both natural and simple. Its narratives tell their 
own story. Its poetry chants its own beauty. Nothing 
has yet been found to take the place of the Bible story. 
Yet there are some things in it which careful parents 
would keep from their children, and in reading it aloud 
to young children one often skips what seems unsuitable. 
As Dr. Brown says in his preface, “care for childhood 
prompts this, and not blame for the Bible.”” The omitted 
parts include genealogies, also, and whatever we regard 
as unprofitable tor the young listeners. “The Bible for 
Children” is made up entirely of the parts suitable for 
childhood, and, moreover, it has been so divided into sub- 
jects forming complete stories in themselves that the 
child will be interested in every part of it. As soon as he 
is able to do his own reading he can turn every leaf and 
con every word. The life of Jesus is put together in a 
continuous account from the four evangelists. Changes 
of arrangement have been made, with omissions, but the 
spelling and wording of the King James version are un- 
changed. 
. 
ONE OF the essays that enter into the latest published 
collection of the writings of John Fiske, “ Essays 
Historical and Literary” (the Macmillan Company, New 
York), that on “Charles Lee; the Soldier of Fortune,’’ it 
was our privilege to hearin the form of a lecture long 
before it found its way into print. It was delivered as 
such before a well-known civic club in New York which 
Professor Fiske had been invited to address. While 
most of those present were probably up to the average in 
their knowledge of American history, the lecture was a 
revelation to most of them as to the true character of 
General Lee. Most of them had thought of Lee as a poor 
and inefficient leader, but none had ever realized what a 
deep-dyed and thorough-paced scoundrel he was until 
they had seen his portrait as drawn by the skillful hand 
of Professor Fiske. The professor was not particularly 
gifted as a platform lecturer and adhered pretty closely 
to his notes, but his style was so clear and delightful, 
his range of knowledge so wide and various, and his per- 
sonality so attractive, that one might listen to him for 
hours without a thought of weariness. As Miss Whiting 
says in her “ Boston Days,” Professor Fiske’s power was 
“the power of honest labor, of study and research, of 
intense persistence and industry rather than inspiration.” 
He was a brave thinker as well as a deep and candid one, 
and his death left a vacancy in the ranks of American 
historians which no living writer seems constituted to 
fill. He never touched any subject, literary, philosophical, 
or historical, which he did not illuminate. The service 
he rendered to religious thought in such volumes as “‘ The 
Destiny of Man” and “The Life Everlasting” were of 
the most substantial and enduring sort, and the influence 
he exerted through these writings will continue in the 
world for many years to come. 
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Jasper’s Hints 
to Money=makers 


NOTICE 
information of the 


—This department is intended for the 
regular readers of Les.in’s 
Weexty. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
Lesure’s Week.y at the home office, at regular 
subecription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the early 
delivery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address *Jasper,” Lestir’s 
Week y, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


T IS curious to note the comments of bull 

manipulators on the appearance of each 
influence. When our exports 
diminish, we are told that this is only a sign 
that home demands large that 
we have no surplus for foreign markets. 
When money rates rise we are told that this 
which 


new adverse 


are so 


means a continuance of prosperity, 

always signalizes increased demands for 
loanable funds. When gold exports are 
threatened we are informed that we can 


spare the precious metal and that we are 
only sparing it want to pay 
some of our obligations abroad. Never- 
theless, Wall Street still continues to mani- 
fest signs of depression and a liquidating 
tendency, and every knows that the 
money market is not in condition to permit 
heavy exports of gold without apprehen- 
sions as to the results on this side of the 
water. 

We need plenty of money at cheap rates 
to float the enormous in the 
aggregate, of new issues of bonds and stocks, 
of our great railway systems and some of 
our industrial corporations. The fact that 
reasonably good 4 per cent. bonds of some 
of our leading corporations are being offered 
as low as from 85 to 90 is significant. Two 
years ago there would have been no diffi- 
culty in floating these bonds fully at par. 
Then the public was hungry for securities, 
but it has been fed so liberally and with such 
prodigious issues of watered stock and 
attenuated bonds that its appetite is sati- 
ated, and its gorge begins to rise whenever 
a new of stocks or bonds is talked 
about. 

Prices are generally on too high a level. 
It was a mistake of the bull manipulators 
not to permit the natural course of events 
to have after the break which fol- 
lowed the ill-fated Northern Pacific corner. 
The market has been pretty sick ever since 
that time, and though heroic remedies have 
been applied to rejuvenate and recuperate 
its functions, it fails to respond. There 
may be spasmodic rises and an occasional 
indication that the bulls have the upper 
hand, but I do not escape the conviction 
that prices must decline rather than ad- 
vance for the greater part of this year, 
and that they will be much lower at the 
close of the year than they were on last 
New Year’s Day. 

No one has yet measured the additional 
burdens placed upon our railway and indus- 
trial corporations by the recent heavy ad- 
vances in wages. The determined effort 
the railways are making to advance freight 
rates, and which are being met by quite as 
determined resistance on the part of ship- 
pers, shows the urgent necessities of the 
case. It is easy to foresee a storm of angry 
opposition against this increase and a gen- 
eral demand for adverse legislation affecting 
railway and corporate properties. The sit- 
uation constantly tends to strengthen the 
growing demand for drastic anti-trust en- 
actments, and many predict a recrudes- 
cence of the old and for some time powerful 
anti-monopoly sentiment which, a_ few 
years ago, threatened to become a consider- 
able factor in national politics. 

But the railways have no other recourse 
than to increase their rates in order to 
avoid such a poor showing as will discourage 
investors and drive off those who might be 
purchasers of the new stocks and bonds 
scheduled to be floated this year. De- 
creased earnings just at this time might in- 
terfere very seriously with the plans of 
some of our railways, and the failure of any 
one of the great schemes for the issue of 
additional stock and bonds would signalize 
a desperate condition of affairs and bring 
about serious results. There are those who 
believe that perilous times are ahead in 
this country; and this is the impression of 

Continued on following page. 
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HE word success has many definitions. Some 


men measure success by a standard of their 


own creation — most men do. — Business 
success, social success, political success, 
literary and artistic success, all are the results 


of personal ambition and individual effort, and 
are commendable. 

The definition that I give to 
sense I am using it, is the 
from a judicious investment, a money success, 
which is one of the successes that the great 
majority of the people are vitally interested 

A financial success paves the way to all the 
rest of the successes in this life. 

The ambition to achieve financial 
praiseworthy, but, while most of us have 
ambition, we have difficulty most of the 
in gratifying it. Good investments are few 
far between. 

It takes money to 
in a co-operative effort. 
a muckle.”’ 

If a certain number of men and women put 
certain sums of money in one general or common 


the word in the 


success that comes 


success is 
that 
time 
and 


make money. I believe 
‘Many a mickle makes 


pool, and the undertaking for which they are 
pooling issues and money has merit, the co- 
operative effort becomes a mighty force, and 


with proper management will bring success. 

All of which is a preface to what I am going to 
say about an enterprise that I am exploiting, 
which, given sufficient co-operation, will win 
large returns to the co-operators. 

I am a believer in the gold mine route to 
success—-financial success. 

Within the last few years I have been the 
means of exploiting some gold mines that are 
in the middle of that narrow highway to success. 

The stock in these mines will yield dividends 
to the stockholders for years to come. How 
do I know this? 

Because in these days of the science of mineral- 
ogy it is possible to determine with great ex- 
actness not only the character of ore veins, but 
also their extent and vield to the ton. Gold 
mining has been reduced to the level of a manu- 
facturing business, and the output can be com- 
puted with as much certainty as can that of the 
mill or factory which is turning out flour or 
fabric—with this factor in favor of the gold 
mine: its product is one for which there is a 
never-ceasing demand at a fixed price, a product 
that is the standard of all values—viz., gold. 

About two years ago my attention was called 
to Eastern Oregon as a district for which great 


things were predicted, and in company with 
some others—among the party being a famous 
mining engineer and chemist—-I went over this 
field. 


The result was the acquiring by the Turnagain 
Arm Gold Mining Co., of which I was an official, 
of the famous California group of gold mines, 
which we proceeded to equip with up-to-date 
mill and machinery, aided by a long list of 
stockholders who had faith in our judgment 
and co-operated with us to bring this mine to 
a dividend-earning basis. The mill is about 
ready to begin work. 

After my part of the work of putting the 
California in shape was accomplished we went 
out again to find another good property, and 
the result of that visit is told in the story of the 
Cracker-Oregon Gold Mine—a property we bought 
and whose equipment of mill, tunnels, etc., is 
also ready for working. 

In this mine ore as fabulously rich as has ever 
been uncovered was shown—and, as one of the 
mine bosses said, it looks like a jewelry store 
in the main tunnel. 

Once more (within the past few months) I 
went out there looking for another good prospect, 
and found one. 


We have acquired a group this time that bids 


fair to surpass not only the Cracker-Oregon, 
but the far-famed North Pole, Columbia, Gol- 
conda, “E. & E.,” and all the other great gold 
mines of that great gold mine district 

I present to you The Cracker-Jack! 

This mine is an extension of the Cracker- 
Oregon, and we shall show in the prospectus 
that I have had prepared, why it will, as all 
indications show that it will, surpass its rich 


neighbors in gold ore. 

The object now is to put this mine in shape to 
yield up its treasures. 

It will take money. 

This brings me back to that part of my argu- 
ment, made in another part of this article, about 
co-operation. 

Suppose you owned this mine. What good 
would it do you unless you developed it? How 
would you go about the work of development? 

You would try and influence people with 
money to co-operate with you in the work. It 
would be a hard row to hoe you would find. 

I found it so until I had shown that my proper- 


ties were successes. 
It is easier now, but there are many mines 
seeking development, and it is no easy matter 


for the man or woman with money to invest to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. 

I know that this stock that I am now offering 
will sell in a hurry, for the Cracker-Jack is a mine 
to-day. 

There can be no doubt about the extent or 
value of the ore (a reading of the prospectus 
will make that clear to you). 

The great question to be decided from your 
point of view is, whether | am a good prophet 
and can I read the sign-posts that mark the 
highway to financial success. 

[ think I can. 

You have several paths open along this high- 
way. 

Some 
themselves 


folks hoard their 
rich. Others try 
3-per-cent.-a-year route—a 
tive one, but a slow one. 

Some try to fly along on the get-rich-quick 
schemes, and almost always land in the ditch; 
but to my mind the gold mine is the surest and 
most direct route. 

Be sure of your mine. 

It is an easy matter to find out about both 
mine and management. 

This stock will not pay dividends to-morrow, 
or next month, or ina year. It will take at least 
two years to bring it into producing shape. 

I want to present the merits of this proposition 
as a good investment to you by means of the 
prospectus. 

If you will read this book carefully and then 
are still not quite satisfied you will find that I 
will answer questions in a straightforward manner. 

I have too much at stake in the way of gold 
mine stocks to offer any that I was in any way 
doubtful of. I am building for a financial suc- 
cess, too, and am equally interested with each 
one of the thousands of those who have followed 
my judgment in the past and invested in stocks 
that | have recommended as being worth while. 

I commend the stock of the Cracker-Jack to 
you as a profitable investment. Send for the 
book of particulars. 


LEE S. OVITT, Fiscat AGeEnt. 
Main Offices, N. 31-53 Merrill Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued froin preceding page 
financier who 


more than one conservative 


has passed through similar « xperiences be 


fore and who knows that as sure as fate, 
cycles ol prospe rity, after they have con 
tinued from three to five years, are inva 
riably followed by cycles of adversity and 


de pre Sslon 
In a recent issue I called attention to the 


fact that mysterious hints were being cir 
culated on Wall Street regarding serious 
impending troubles in the market That 
leading speculators were apprehensive of 
some such disclosure and in great fear of 


it, Was shown by the suddenness with which 
the entire list of stocks was raided on the 
mere hint of a defaleation, or some kind of 
trouble, in connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway. Though the report 
about the Metropolitan was promptly de- 
nied, at least so far as the rumor of a defal 
cation was the incident 
sufficient to show thin the 
which Wall Street speculators are skating. 
The manner in which some stocks of pro- 


concerned, was 


how is ice on 


moting syndicates have been kicked around 


LESLIE’S 


on the curb, and the failure of their pro- 
moters to protect them, Is a re velation, not 
only of indifference on the part of the latter, 
but 


also of their inability to safeguard the 


enormous interests which they have in hand 


rhe public is no longer greedy to buy, 


and no longer eager to listen to, and ac cept 
every bull rumor, as it was a year or two 
ago. Conditions are reversed The public 


is suspicious and distrustful, more ready to 


accept unfavorable than favorable news, 
and far more ready to sell than to buy All 
of this emphasizes what I said a vear ago, 


namely, that stocks are on too high a plane 
to justify a bull movement When fairly 
good four per cent. bonds, like the new 


Erie issue, to find a market, must be sacri- 
ficed 82, to their underwriters, 
what s present high prices of divi- 


as low as 
Justifie 
netting investors less 
than four per And 


tion is there for such a price 


dend-paying stocks 
What justifica- 
10 for Erie 
common, which hasn’t the ghost of a divi- 


We 


may have an advance in some particular 


cent 


as 
dend in sight for some time to come? 


stocks because of circumstances especially 


Continued on following page 





Gems From 


HE EULOGY upon Abraham Lincoln pronounced by ex-Governor Black 


a Brilliant Oration. 


at the 


Republican Club dinner in New York on the evening of February 12th is generally 
and justly praised as one of the finest specimens of forensic power and eloquence ever 


heard upon the American platform. 


as an estimation of the forces that went to make him what he was, that drew 


As an interpretation of the character of Lincoln, 


to him the 


love and reverence of the American people, we doubt whether Governor Black’s 
oration has ever been equaled, as it certainly has never been surpassed It was a 
masterpiece of its kind in thought, in feeling, and in expression sy those who 


were privileged to hear it, it can never be 


significance was the orator’s touching and 
great and noble character. 


Mr. Black’s own character and career are 


forgotten. Of special timeliness and 
beautiful tribute to poverty of 
a living illustra- 


a nurse 


tion of the truth uttered by him on this occasion, and in this fact, perhaps, more than 
in any other, lay the secret of his eloquence, for he drew upon the inmost and deepest 


experiences of his own life. 


When understand the 
advantages of a humble birth, when 
realize that the privations of youth are the 
pillars of strength to maturer years, then 
we shall cease to wonder that out of such 
obscure surroundings as watched the coming 
of Abraham Lincoln should spring the co- 
lossal and supreme figure of modern history. 

2 


we tremendous 


we 


Groves are better than temples, fields 
are better than gorgeous carpetings, rail 
fences are better than lines of kneeling 
slaves, and the winds are better than the 
music, if you are raising heroes and found- 
ing governments. 

+. 

No character in the world more clearly 
saw the worth of substance and the mock- 
ery of show, and no career ever set in such 
everiasting light the doctrine that although 
vanity and pretense may flourish for a day, 
there can be no lasting triumph not founded 
on the truth. 


+ 


The mountain that crowds its summit 
to the clouds is never so magnificent to the 
observer on the plain below as when by 
some clear and kindly light its smaller out- 
lines are revealed. Lincoln was never more 
imposing than when the milder attributes 
of his nature were exposed. 
a 

It is not wealth that 

making of the world, but character. 


the 
And 


counts in 


We quote a few of the gems of his splendid eulogy: 


character is best formed amid those sur™ 
roundings where every waking hour is filled 
with struggle, where no flag of truce is ever 
sent, and only darkness stays the conflict. 
Give me the hut that is small enough, the 
poverty that is deep enough, the love that 
is great enough, and I will raise from them 
the best there is in human character. 
a 

They say the tides of the ocean ebb and 
force which, though remote, al- 
And so with this 
man: whether he fell; whether he 
stood in that giant-like repose that distin- 
guishes him among his fellow-men, or exer- 
cised that unequaled power which, to my 
mind, made him the foremost figure of the 
world, yet he always felt the tender and 
invisible chord that chained him to his na- 
tive rock. In whatever field he stood he 
felt the benign and sobering influences of his 
early recollect ions. They were the rock to 
which he clung in storms, the anchor which 


flow by a 
ways retains its power. 


rose or 


kept his head to the wind, the balm which | 


sustained him in defeat, and ennobled him 


in the hour of triumph. 
= 


How long the names of men will last no | 


human foresight can discover, but I believe 


that even against the havoc and confusion | 


in which so many names go down, the fame 
of Lincoln will stand as immovable and as 
long as the pyramids against the rustle of 
the Egyptian winds. 















The proposition is a mutual one—no salaries, 
no one dependent upon the enterprise for an 
income, no profits to any one until the planta- 
tion is in a fully developed state of production. 
Not a promoter connected with it—only repre- 
sentative business men, each at the head of 
some important business. 
Nearly one thousand Americans are inter- 
ested in this property for small or large 
amounts. The plan is simple, straightforward, 
sound and conservative, giving absolute pro- 
tection to the investor, no matter what his 
holdings. 
The Obispo Plantation is now two years old, 


MITCHELL, 








CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 


We will be pleased to furnish any inquirer with the 
particulars of ONE Mexican plantation which, as an 
investment, IS of the utmost safety, unquestionably 


profitable and conservatively advisable. 





SCHILLER & BARNES 


INVESTMENT BROKERS 


52 Broadway, New York 
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and in that time has paid subscribers dividends 
aggregating 17 per cent. on the amount of their 
investments. Four per cent. is absolutely 
guaranteed (amply secured); and when fully 
developed, each investment of $300 will earn an 
annual income of over $500 for forty or fifty 
years. This is not theoretical, but based on a 
foundation of solid facts beyond dispute. 

This is not a “‘ get-rich-quick ”’ nora ‘‘ cheap” 
stock that ‘ will positively be advanced” arbi 
trarily every ten days. There is but one 
price. 

The price is $300 per share, and may be paid 
in cash or at the rate of $5.00 per month. 
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Better Be Sure 


Safety and a certain reasonable return for money invested are vastly more 
vital than extravagant promises with danger of losing all, 

















7% “Keyless Clock” Stock 


There is no better investment in the world, and we will tell you why. 
The United States Electric Clock Company is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York with a capital stock of $500,000, to manufacture and 


sell the ‘‘ Keyless Clock.” 
itself and will run a whole year without attention. 
a universal and annoying household duty, the winding of the clock. 
‘* Keyless Clock” is always running and on time. 

On account of its ingenuity and its utility in every home, this clock has 
already attracted attention in all parts of the world. Inquiries have come from 
China, Japan and South Africa, from concerns that wish to become selling- 
agents for the clock. The ‘‘ Keyless Clock” is without competition in its 
field, and is certain to go into millions of homes. 
| This demand insures and makes necessary a large output of clocks. 

Every big manufacturing enterprise requires a good working capital. 
Money is needed for raw material, for factory fittings, for rent of buildings, for 
the employment of labor, and for incidental expenses, as well as for advertis- 
ing the commodity manufactured. And arrangements have been made to 
advertise the ‘‘ Keyless Clock” in all leading magazines and other publica- 
tions of the country, which will greatly increase the demand and sale. 

One way to obtain the working capital for this great business is to borrow 
it from a bank But this is always an incumbrance, and the best policy for 
| the company and the stockholders is considered to be the issuing of preferred 
stock. And this we have decided to do. 

The issue will be 10,000 shares, par value $10, and paying 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually. It is this stock which we offer as an investment. 
It is safe, because it is secured by the assets of the Company 
in which nearly $100,000 in cash has already been paid in. 

The money received by the sale of this stock is to be placed in the treas- 
ury of the company for use in the business. 

The first benefits of the increase in the income of the 
company are felt by the holders of preferred stock. 

Only 1,000 shares now offered to the public at par, in blocks of ten shares 
or over. But for the first subscribers an additional inducement is offered. 
With the first 1,000 shares of preferred stock sold a bonus of equal amount 
of common stock is given. This applies only to the first 1,000 shares of 
preferred stock sold. After that no bonus will be given. 

The investment in this conservative stock is better than a savings bank, 
and this is the reason : 

A savings bank will pay you 3 or 3’: per cent. interest on 
/your money. 

““Keyless Clock ”’ stock pays you 7 per cent. 

It may be necessary for subscribers to telegraph their orders if they would 
be certain to participate in the benefits of this first allotment with 
bonus. Otherwise they may fill out the following coupon and remit by New 
York draft. 


This is a remarkable invention, a clock that winds 
It thus supplies a relief for 


The 











|] The UNITED STATES ELECTRIC CLOCK CO., 304, 306 and 308 Hudson St., New York 


I hereby subscribe for................Shares of seven per cent. (7%) cumulative preferred stock 
of the par value of ten dollars each, for which I agree to pay to William Townserd, Treasurer, the 
| eee it being understood that I am to receive a bonus of one share ofcommon 


stock of the par value of ten dollars, tor every share of preferred stock purchased. I herewith 

Se ..in full payment of above subscription. 

ee ee Bi estsasess 06 weeeenntndscesstiewe eeee 
To WILLIAM TOWNSEND, Treasurer. BOGE 0000060000s 5 0kssenctsesccaccsbees ececece 


It is understood that the United States Electric Clock Co. may reject any or all subscriptions at their discretion, 


: The UNITED STATES ELECTRIC CLOCK CO. 


304, 306, 308 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Address subscriptions to WM. M. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 


Money begins to draw interest the day it is received. Dividends are paid 
stock will be forwarded as soon as issued. 
REFERENCES—The leading commercial agencies. 

















Avrreo M. Lamar 


MAIN OFFICE, 
60 BROADWAY, 


VIS West 125th Street 


STOCHS GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
25 BROAD STREET 
BROOKLYN OFFICE —44 COURT ST. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 
UPTOWN BRANCHES: 


28 W. 33D STREET 
HOTEL METROPOLE, ¢42¢ Street 


Cc. H. FRESHMAN @ co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN 
ON THE NEW YORK ‘“‘CURB.”’ 


74 Broadway, New Youn. 


JACOB pee @ Co. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 


44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 


YOUR REJ REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS for cash. se 


Price and De scription 


1005 Adams Express Building, Ch icago 


YOU SELL 
SECURITIES? 


The American Finance & Se- 


curities Company of New York 


engaged in selling high-class 
to investors, through 


integrity to represent it 


It is the foremost and strongest com- 
operating in this 


ceptional opportunity 
above class to build up a permanent and 
remunerative business. 


upon applic ation. 


American Finance & Securities Co. 
13-21 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 











OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


eee Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & !7 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Jooklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits 
and smelter investments, 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 


of legitimate mining, oil 














“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY’ 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, ond forms to Puitip LAWRENC EB, late Ass’t Sec’y 
; or Room K, 2oth Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 





“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine— presenting financial 
fac ts, figures and information in an inte r- 


months’ trial subscription 10¢ cate, stain ps 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway.New York. 








MONTHS FREE. 


trated), c outa -- the latest news 
from famous gold camps, including 


inder Mountain 
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ns 
M. B. P Carlisle I do not believe in any 
f the propositions to which you refe is an lil 
estmerl 
E.,”’ Xenia, O You must be a subscribe at 
the home office to be entitled to a place on my 
preferred list 
Alexandria, O Do not find anything 
in the prospectus that convinces me that the proy 
osition Is good 
B., Glenwood Minn Your local bank 
should cash the coupons on any of your bonds 
If not, advise me 
C. C asadena, Cal American Ice proxy 
received and will follow your suggestion if inde 
ndent action is taken 


r.,” Cornwall-on-Hudson, N Y I have 


asked for a report of the company and will rey 


at the first opportunity 

G.,”” Brewster, N. Y A booklet on mining 
such as you desire will be sent you without charge 
by A Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway, New York 

S.,” Allegheny, Penn (1 It appears to have 
some good men connected with it (2) I dor 
udvise the purchase of the Storey Cotton Con 
pany’s shares 

\ Yonkers, N y I recently gave the 
statement of the company, which you no doubt 
read and from which you can draw your own con 
clusion It reported a considerable surplus 

Extra,”’ Helena, Mont You are on my pre 
ferred list for six months rhe company has a 
number of men with good references connected 
with it I have not seen the property and cannot 
express an opinion 

D., Washington My only information is 
that which the company gives, but of course I 
have not visited he property Its statement 
makes what appears to be a good report of the 
company’s condition and progress 

**Met.,”’ Cincinnati There is little doubt 

that there was considerable juggling with Metro 
politan during the recent leal, and that somebody 
profited largely by it I would rather have Man 
hattan Elevated 

\ Philadelphia Alfred M. Lamar, 60 


Broadway, is a member of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, with a good rating W. E. Woodend 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, are members of the Con- 
solidated Exchange doing a large business 

“L. C.”” New Haven 1) I would not sacrifice 


my Chesapeake and Ohio or Ice preferred at 
present (2) Jacob Berry & Co. do a large busi- 
ness 3) No book will post you on the market 
That must be a matter of practical experience and 
study 

‘S.,”” Baltimore 1) I am inclined to believe 
that Baltimore and Ohio preferred would be bette 
for you than Metropolitan, as an investment 
2) It is a fair purchase (3) Speculative } 
It makes a good report, but I have not seen the 
property 

*R. L.,” Chicago It is obviously impossible 


for me personally to have knowledge of the values 


of a very distant property One must judge of 
its character either by personal Inspection OF by 
observing the character of those who manage and 
conduct it 

“S..” New London Chicago Union Traction 
sold last year as low as 9 and as high as twice that 
figure In 1901 it ranged from 11 to 22 It will 
be seen that it has considerable popularity with 
speculators. This and its low price commend it 
to a good many 

‘G.,” Vieksburg It is very difficult to esti 


the values of suburban real estate proper- 
Much depends upon contingencies and very 


mate 
ties 


much on the possibilities of the future rapid 
transit system I cannot advise you fully with- 
out taking these into account, and some of them 


are pl oblematice al 
“J. M.”’, Fond du Lac, Wis.: (1) My experience 
with the stock does not justify a prediction, but 
many regard both the common and preferred as a 
fair speculation W. FE. Woodend & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, handle small lots (3) The Wood, Harmon 
people have been doing a large and successful busi- 
ness 
“N. B.,” Logan, O.: You should be a subscriber 
at the home office, at full rates It is worth it 
There is no comparison between the safety of the 
New York savings banks and of our building and 
loan associations testrictive statutes govern the 
investments of savings banks, but do not apply to 
loan associations, hence the failure of many of these 
through mismanagement 
‘F.,” Rockville, Conn.: If you have sent in 
your proxy to the American Ice Company I pre- 
| sume it is too late to recall it and, as only a few 
shares are involved, it is hardly worth while any- 


way. If you had sent the blank proxy to me 
with your signature attached, I would gladly 
have passed it over to a representative of th 


independent stockholders 





DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED 


One of the most attractive mining stocks on the market 
George & Co. 
It is the Poland Extension stock, 


The 


to-day is being offered by Chas. J. at 50 


cents per share. whose 


par value is one dollar. company has very large 


mineral holdings in Arizona. It owns a town site, gen 
eral merchandise store, boarding house, electric plant, 
air compressor, and water and timber to spare. The 


mine has a present daily capacity of 100 tons of milling 
now being shipped to the 
wrk is going forward day and night at the 
Dividends are guaranteed 
and the stock is backed by five 
You will find this 
well worth your careful thought and investigation. Par- 
ticulars can be had by writing to the firm at 1 Made 
ison Ave., New York ; Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 
or Henne Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ore, and high-grade ore is 
smelter. Wi: 
rate of 400 feet per month. 
not later than July next, 


other actively working companies 


- TO INVESTORS © 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 percent. A small investment now grows 
into a large flock in a few years. Over 300 Men. Women 
and Children now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. 
Write for Anuual Report, a most interesting document. 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 
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OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
rISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of March 2 
to 14, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Ar f assess 
ment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING riTLt 
to the following named street in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11 EAST 183RD 
STREET OPENING, from Arthu Avenue to 
Southern Boulevar . Confirmed February 
19023; entered February 28, 190 

EDWARD M GROUT, Comptroller 

City of New York, February 28, 190 

\TTENTION IS CALLED TO THI ADVER 
rISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of February 


21, to March 7, 1903, of the confirmation by the 


Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
ussessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

23RD WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 144TH 
STREET PAVING, from Exterior Street to Mott 
Avenue 

23RD WARD, SECTION 11 FREEMAN 
STREET SEWER, from West Farms Road to 
Westchester Avenue 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11 WALTON AVE- 
NUE SEWER, from Tremont Avenue to the street 
summit situated north of Fast 177th Street 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 


City of New York, February 20, 1903 
rTENTION IS CALLED ro THE ADVER- 
rISEMEN 1 IN THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1903, of the confirmation by the 


Board of 
for the 
assessments for 


BOROUGH O|! 


Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
MANHATTAN 


12TH WARD, SECTION 4. $4TH STREET 
PAVING, from West End Avenue to Riverside 
Drive 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8 157TH = _ 
SEWER, ee Amsterdam Avenue on A ve- 
nue SBSt Nicholas WEST 1S6TH PREET 
SEWER, between lith Avenue and W: wt sence 4 


Avenue 
EDWARD M 
City of New York, 


GROUT, 


Comptroller 
February 20, 


1903 


LED THE ADVER- 
rTISEMENT in the CITY R ECOR D of February 
25, to March 15, 1903, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

23RD AND 24TH WARDS, SEC’ 
11. WASHINGTON AVENUE BASINS, at the 
southeast corner of 161st street; northeast corner 
of Brook Avenue; southwest corner of East 164th 
street; southwest corner of East 165th street: 
northwest corner of east 166th street: southwest 
corner of East 171st street; northeast and south- 
east corners of East 17Ist street; northwest corner 
of East 176th street; northeast corner of East 
176th street; southeast corner of East 181st 
street; southwest corner of East 182nd street (N); 
southeast corner of East 182nd street (N): south- 
east corner of East 183rd street; southeast corner 
of East 184th street; east side opposite East 165th 
street; southeast corner of East 186th street, and 
on the northeast corner of East 186th street: also 
EAST 161ST STREET BASINS, north and south 
sides, east of bridge over the Port Morris Branch 
of the New York and Harlem Railroad 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, February 27, 1903 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of February 
18 to March 4, 1903, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessinents and Arrears, of assess- 
ment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the ppewing named street, in the BOR OUGH O! 
QUEENS 

iST WARD BLACKWELL STREET OPEN- 
a AND EXTENDING, from Broadway to 
Graham Avenue. Confirmed December 19, 1902: 
entered February 17, 1903 

: EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 

City of New York, February 17, 1903 


_ ATTENTION IS CALLFD TO THE ADVER- 
| TISE MENT in THE CITY RECORD OF FERB- 
|} RUARY 16 TO MARCH 2, 1903, of the confir- 


| mation by the Supreme Court and the entering in 
| the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 


Arrears, of assesament for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named 
street in the ROROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

8TIT AND 15TH WARDS, SECTIONS 1 AND 2 
SULLIVAN STREET OPEN ENG, from West 
8rd Street to West 4th Street Oraiirmed January 
19, 1903; entered February 13. 190 

. EDWARD M. GROUT, _—w 
City of New York, February 13, 1903 





March 12, 


1903 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE AD 
Vi CPISEMENT rHE CITY RECORD of 
ake u } 28, 1903, of the confirmation by 
the Board of Assessx ind the entering in the 
Bureau f the Collect of Assessinents and Ar 
ears f SSERSI s f LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS the BOROUGH Ol MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 5. 94TH STREET 
FENCING, north side, between Ist and 2d Ave- 
nues. 96TH STREET FLAGGING AND RE- 
FLAGGING, south side, from Street Nos. 64 to 
78 East 96th Street 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6 101IST STREET 
FENCING, north sice between 3d and exing 
ton Avenues 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 96TH STREET 
FENCING, at the southwest corner of West End 
A venue 107TH STREET FENCING, south side 
between Broadway and Riverside Drive 114TH 
STREET FLAGGING AND RE-FLAGGING, at 
the northeast corner of Amsterdam Avenue 
il4TH STREET FENCING, north side, beginning 
195 feet, more or less, easterly from Riverside 
Drive. : extending thence easterly 175 feet, 
more or 143d STREET FENCING, opposite 
street Ne 256 West 143d Street 148TH STREET 


FLAGGING AND RE-FLAGGING, 
commencing 100 feet west of Amster: 
running thence 100 feet westerly 


FLAGGING, RE-FLAGGING 


north side, 
dam Avenue and 
I5IST STREET 
AND CURBING 


south side, between Bradhurst and Eighth Ave 
nues 153D STREET FLAGGING AND RE- 
FLAGGING, south side, between Macomb’s Dam 
Road and Kighth Avenue AMSTERDAM AVE- 
NUE FLAGGING AND RE-FLAGGING, at the 


southwesterly corner of 114th Street, extending 
along 114th Street for a distance of 115 feet, more or 
and extending along Amsterdam Avenue for a 


less, 


distance of 33 feet, more or less CLAREMON'1 
AVENUE FLAGGING AND RE-FLAGGING, east 
side, from 125th Street south for a distance of 150 
feet, more or less. CONVENT AVENUE FLAG 
GING AND RE-FLAGGING, east side, between 
127th and 128th Streets EDGECOMBE AVE- 
NUE FENCING, between 142d and 143d Streets 
MORNINGSIDE AVENUE FLAGGING AND RE- 
FLAGGING, between 115th and 116th Streets 


ST. NICHOLAS AVENUF FLAGGING, 


east side; 


also, ST. NICHOLAS PLACE FLAGGING, west 

le, from 151st Street for a distance of about 100 
feet northerly therefrom; also, 151IST STREET 
FLAGGING, north side, from St icholas Ave- 
nue to St. Nicholas rte 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8 162d STREET 
FLAGGING AND RE-FLAGGING, south side, 
from the west side of street No. 438 West 162d 


DUBON AVE- 
corner of 166th 


Street to St Nicholas Avenue AT 
NUE FENCING, at the southeast 


Street 

19TH WARD, SECTION 5 70TH STREET 
FENCING, in front of street No. 415 East 70th 
Street 75TH STREET FLAGGING, north side, 
extending from opposite street No. 501 East 75th 
Street easterly, for a distance of 125 feet, more or 
leas 76TH STREET FLAGGING AND RE- 
FLAGGING, south side, from the east line of 
street No. 504 East 76th Street to the west line of 
street No. 512 East 76th Street 

22D WARD, wv TION 4. WEST END AVE- 
NUE FENCING, at ~ southeast corner of 82d 
Street 83d STI REE’ FENCING, at the north- 
east corner of West I # A venue 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 


City of New York February 13, 1903. 


CITY OF 


THE NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT A 


TAXE S AND ASSESS- 


MAIN OFFICE, BOR OUG H OF MANHATTAN, 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 
January 12, 1903 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQL IRED 


by the Greater New York Charter, that the books 
called *‘ The Annual Record of the Assessed Valua- 
tion of Real and Personal Estate of the Boroughs 


of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, comprising The City of New York” 
will be open for examination and correction on the 
second Monday of January, and will remain open 
until the 
1ST DAY OF APRIL, 1903 

During the time that the books are open to public 
inspection, application may be made by any person 
or corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the as- 
sessed valuation of real or personal estate to have 
the same corrected 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 
280 Broadway 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the 
Department, Municipal Building, One Hundred 
and Seventy-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the 
Department, Municipal Building 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the 
Department, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue 
and Fifth Street, Long Island City 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the 
Department, Masonic Building, Stapleton 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make ap- 
plications only at the main office in the Borough of 
Manhattan 

Application in relation to the assessed valuation 
of personal estate must be made by the person 
assessed at the office of the Department in the Bor- 
ough where such person resides, and in the case of a 
non-resident carrying on bisiness in the City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the 
Borough where such place of business is located, 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., except 
on Saturday, when all applications must be made 
between 10 A. M. and 12 noon 

JAMES L. WE LLS, e emgent, 

WILLIAM 8. 
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Commissioner Assessments 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of February 
18 to March 4, 1903, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessinents and Arrears, of assess- 
ment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the tollowing nz pomod public place, in the BOROUGH 


OF THE BRON 
24TH WARD. SECTION 11. PUBLIC PLACE 
OPENING AND EXTENDING, formed by the 
intersection of Tremont Avenue, Buckhout Street 
and the Grand Boulevard and Concourse Con- 
firmed December ©, 1902: entered F Ag boat d 17, 1903. 
EDWARD M. GROUT Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, “190: 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISFMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
20 to March 7, 1903, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court ‘and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessients and Arrears, of assess- 
ments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE 
two the following named pub lie place and avenue, in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. PUBLIC 
PLACE OPENING, bounded by East 149th Street, 
Bergen Avenue and Gerard Street; also, GE RARD 


STREET OPENING, from East 149th Street to 
Bergen Avenue. Confirmed January 12, 1903; 
entered February 19, 1903 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11. BYER AVENUE 
OPENING, from Burnside Avenue to East 137th 
Street. Confirmed January 16, 1908; entered 


February 19, 1903 
DWARD M GROUT, Comptroller. 


E 
City of New York, February 19, 1903 
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ANOTHER BIG JUMP 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 


S.,” Port Townsend Yes 
el H.,”’ Montreal It is highly speculative | 
a =, Battle Creek, Micl Do not advise its 


purchase 


a, ne Fe imen nae IN PRICE AND VALUE. 


81x months 
Scranton 1 do not advise its purchase; 

h ghly speculative 
W. 1..,” St. Louis You are on my 


list for three months 
\ 


Stock Advances April 11th to 40 cents per share. IT WILL SOON GO TO $1.00. 


Shrewd investors will buy it now while itis sellin for 25 cents and will profit by the increase. 



















































C.,”” New York I should be inclined to get — 
what T gould out of it. ikts> READ CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING AND INVESTIGATE. 
, detroit o quotations for the oil - rwwa . 
stock and no offers for it si THIS ENTERPRISE WILL STAND INVESTIGATION, and the more you investigate the more stock you will want to buy, 
q “M.A. H., penton 1) It is not a good in . . e 
fafa eit The Golden West Consolidated Mining Co 
4 ; - Rusekeee "Pe nn Subscription re- Ss 1 1 1 £ - 
ceived am th names are on my preferred list 
‘ , S.,”’ Seventh Avenue I would not ad 
es vise the purchase if you are looking for an invest STORY OF THE MINE BRIEFLY TOLD. 
' men 
M.,’’ Pittsfield, Mass American Ice proxv _ The property of this Company, formerly known as the Big Hill 
received Will use it at the annual meeting, if mine, is situated in the Canada Hill district, eastern portion of Placer 
possible County, California, and consists of thirteen claims, embracing 268 
‘J . 4 ‘ : dansville I ms lectric bond is not acres of United States Patented land in the richest gold bearing sec- 
particular cheap at par inhattan Elevated F SAFE INVESTMENT tion of the state. } 
| rity ' “ . . . . _ | 
' wor iS /. he ~ wires a ny in a nd ” or According to a bulletin recently issued by the State Mining | 
the a the po ome lg ‘é 9 not 1OW WE OFFEI UBIECT TO CHANGE Bureau, Placer County is designated as the center of drift mining in 
' ts a o 1e j oO he tle the judgment ny is UR, SUBJ ES ( 4 California. The United States Mint at San Francisco shows that over 
o tained na?) lo not ~~ e act ee ; es IN PRICI $68,000,000 in gold has been taken from the gravel mines of this 
ki we nen, t “ ou are on my oné locality, and leading Mining Engineers have estimated thatona | f 
oreteren ist - % oo nage is. IT am not aves conservative basis fully "$300, 000,000 more will be produced. FE 
ab ipresse: ) 1e stock as Aa permanel ves t 
tan i I eee oe Among the numerous mines near this Company’s property, we [i 
“*MceL.,”’ Cincinnati You should be a subscriber | mention the following : 
at the home office to be entitled to a place on my id i tart | 
laa tak tis dele pane tr Wee cee STREET RAIL WA y | The ‘Morning Star, which has paid in dividends over $1,500,000 f 
subscription im “The Big Dipper,”’ now paying dividends a year, - - $150,000 
oe, ” Alban 1) The last sale of Home- ; ‘ : | 
iia Gen urennd 65 is Ven aon ber : cal 4°, Gold Bonds at 88: and Interest ’ 
sta as aroun ‘ 2) 1 can buy it from ‘ 2 “The Hidden Treasure,” located on the same divide, the d 
any broker 3) It pays 25 cents per month, and largest mine of its kind in the world, which has been paying H 
. | I ly p aid a , , te Write for further particulars and special circular dividends since 1854, and still good for centuries. i 
Janville. Quebec only know thet the ' 
party seems to be well regarded by the people of These are not EXCEPTIONAL instances, as there are many 
his community Of course I have not seen the reeee HOLZMAN & Co. other dividend paying mines in this same locality Our object is 
property or been in contact with any expert who | merely to show that WE ARE IN GOOD COMPANY. 
148. , - ( Ne vw York Stock Exchange | | ' 
“T.,” Cornwall-on-Hudson The United States Members of }( innati Stock Exchange } i \ 
at : 8 ; B { There is f 
eae, See 7 company, yg 7 elec te t¢ icago Stock Exchange | Now, ae to Management.— an adage fi 
pe me Pre by of a ra a oR Th e ( ite liz : 66 Exchange Place 159 LaSalle St. 411 Walnut St. among mining men soold asto be regardedasanaxiom. “Itismore 7 | 
tion is $500,000 siesta: NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI im” difficult to find : _ood man to manage a mine than it is to find a good t 
oe a dies = : ; im” 6mineforama tomanage.” More failures are recorded asthe direct 
ou are on t rel ioe “d list ee Man | result of misma agement than from any othercause. Before invest- 
; ste —‘" i aol .t . “ con " os ry a ye , Site Ves ae ing in any mining enterprise, one should look carefully into the per- 
{ Fy ME peictrtoeee Boag 7 a gl gale Ego tl a “ ~/, sonnel of its management, and this in the most searching manner : 
, 4 ho cocgllet sang grt Sage Deeg geoces joms yest producer we invite. Our President, Mr. Fred H. Schulze, who is also Super- i 
% oa to eoerues h the price of the other 7 per Monte Cristo Gold Mine !° operative; shares now toc, intendent of this Company’s property, is a large shareholder, and ; 
F oon gon Ee ne yhae aeons Invites investigation c T WARDLAW, Salt Lake City. | prior to becoming identified with us was manager for nine years of S 


ne, Penn "The report of the National | 
Carbon Company apparently shows a prosperou SS 
condition of affairs. It has been reported that the | 
common would be placed on a dividend -paying FIRST ALLOTMENT 
basis. Perhaps insiders are picking it up | 
woul 1 not sacrifice it at present 
» R.,”’ Brooklyn, N y 1) While I have OF SHARES IN THE } 


little faith in the present value of Erie common 


i not adv ise you to sact ifice the shares at present. Highland Gold Mines Company 


United States Realty has men of prominence 


and strength behind it American Ice has been SUMPTER, OREGON 


| 
too much the football of speculation | | 
J 
} 
| 


the “Big Dipper’? mine. Our Board of Directors does not consist of 
Governors of States, Mayors of Cities, Senators, Congressmen or Bank 
Presidents, but of men who have a thorough and practical 
knowledge of mining, who live near the property, thus enabling 
them to visit it frequently, men who have invested every avail- 
able dollar of their own to acquire this valuable property 
and bring it to its present state of promising development. 


E. nt T tim In addition tothe report 
xpe es ony. made by Prof. Walde- 
mar Lindgren, connected with the U. S. Geological Survey, we have 
in our office reports on this property by Mr. J. E. Bundy of San 
Francisco, showing that at least $2,500,000 lies in our ground, and 
on a conservative estimate, based on what has already been done by 
other mines in our immediate vicinity, the Golden West will yield 
large returns for a great many years to come. 





‘Tenderfoot”: You are on my preferred list | ts NOW BEING OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC AT 


for three months I am not advising he purchase 
of stocks at this time and it would Le impossible 
to fix a price at which securities should be purchased 6 CENTS PER SHARE 


in view of unexpected contingencies that may hap- [his is a ground floor offer, and an opportunity to 


pen at anv time in a risky market like this lecaat anus aauiaes ta & deed Sans GE & tele The Treasury stock now being offered is for development pur- : 
a, mh. Brooklyn, N. Y Columbus and | fiture. one w ‘ ch eal aA. - ut 4, abe Be sr : & lip of poses only, until such time as the condition of the mine will enable 
Hocking Coal and Iron Company is not a dividend- a at eeclananents =e an tn largest it to take care of itself, when the sale of stock will be with- 


drawn. What we want is Conservative Investors, not Specu- 
lative Stock Jobbers. We have a good property, and we know it. 
We also want you to know it, and the only way you can agcertain 


payer, but it has enjoyed the benefit of the recent 
heavy demand for coal at increasing prices It 


sold in 1901 as low at 15 and as high as about 25, 


and lust year as low as 19 and as high as 32 It has LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION 


gold producers and ‘divide nd payers in 
the Sumpter gold fields. 




























































this isto write us. The stock is now offered at 25 ceuts per share. 
speculative merit . aT - ah 
SW. F'Seranton: (1) Spencer Trask & Co.| The Highland Gold Mines Company owns | Unlike the majority, we do not ask you to send your money to an individual 
27 Pine Street am 1oades & Richmond, 20 elve qui claims acres) in the heart of the i 
Broad Street, are members of the Stock Exchange. | famous Sumpter District of Eastern Oregon, Fiscal Agent, but to the CALIFORNIA STATE BANK of SACRAMENTO, 
(2) A 20 per cent. margin is usually required on | and located on the same belt as the world-renowned CALIFORNIA, which is the duly authorized Depository of the Company. 
good stocks. Stocks dealt in on the cur or not | North Pole, the Columbia, the Golconda, . . , : 
listed or dealt in anywhere, you will have to pay|and the E. & E. Mimes to the west, and the For further information, prospectus, reports, references, etc., address / 
) full (3) »T eo e propos I I > > 
+ vagy full 3) I think very littl f the proposi tact thegteat Chloride oad vn yeods ers oe E. M. ARMSTRONG, Sec’y, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago. } 
$ e grea une ng to the north of | | i 
‘“‘Lamb,”’ Washington (1) It begins to look as e Highland Group. | Cut this coupon out, mail to me properly dated and signed, and I will convince you of 
if the rise in Erie common was engineered for the lhis wonderful belt or zone, after passing rot igh | every statement made in this advertisement, : 
simple purpose of making a market on which to | the mines to the west, strikes the Highland. ground | 
float the new bond issue. It is a favorite specula- | and runs through it for a distance of 3500 feet. The vein | 
tive stock, however, and you might do better by | or ledge has been thoroughly prospected and pay-ore | E. M. ARMSTRONG, Room 472 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
holding on a little while, in the hope that the mar- | has been uncovered the whole distance—in fact, the DEAR S1tR:—Please send me reports, reference letters and prospectus in regard to 
ket may have a favorable spurt early in the spring lo mgest and most continuous pay-shoot or ore body ever | . ’ E : | 
(2) Answer by mail vered in the Sumpter district is fou phan the GOLDEN WEST CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. It is understood that I am | 
‘G.,” Lewistown, Penn (1) I do not regard Highland ground under no obligations to invest unless I choose to do so of my own free will. 
the electric railway bonds as especially cheap | 
Continued on third column. SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS 
From our prospectus you can learn all about our en- 
terprise It is a good one—sate and certain. We : 
recommend it to our most conservative clients. | ; 
FREE TRIP TO THE MINES Address 
To any one o wishes to invest a reasonable sum in | 
C e Highland we will pay all traveling expenses to 
HAR REUSE pe from the mine for the purpose of his making a per De 
T sonal investigation. We have a good mine and we are nA ew tort - ee b: 
GREEN AND YELLOW Rasen shiliny oho hove vished the MAMMENIAOE aon al would not advise the sacrifice of the shares at pres- 
si unanimous in saying that the Highland will make a THE oe bmaponsibne pgfan 3 the outcome of the 
large mine and a good producer. | os ral = oe conditions should abate, the 
In inviting you to purchase stock in the Highland | W ] M C —" a vaeen 
we do so with the end in view of securing you as a | asoo a Inin 0. Continued on following page 
permanent customer and client, believing that by fair 
and honest treatment only can we retain the confidence ROOMS 1105-6-7 
THE OLDEET of investors. 980 Boaedwes, Bow Yaok A Conservative, Dividend- 
FINEST OF ALL ||| FIRST ALLOTMENT Capitalization, $200,000 Paying Investment 
CORDIALS iS NOW rena at Par Vans GOS ote Ciawe Is offered by a Corporation engaged 
6 CENTS PER SHARE | Have allotted 50,000 shares to be sold at in the textile manufac turing business, 
ty ures ; $60 will buy rooo shares; || 25¢. pet share. Property all prospected having a paid up capital of $250,000.00 and 
$3 ty es. By Prager in sgh n large or ap and developed, and we own it free and superlative credit rating. 
ut ty ng S Sto is wal e ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
FOR 300 YEARS wamee ta price as soon as the first allotment is dis- | clear. Work will begin in June. Will At a late meeting, the Stockholders 
osed of bout $80,000 next authorized the ‘Treasurer to offer for sal 
IT HAS BEEN Pe We refer you to any ank, business house, or to any take out a t . AGES Gnneee, : “ve : ‘ 8 - 
MANUFACTURED substantial citize t mmunity in which we live. ~ Stock should be sold at par T limited | eg of cr a 8 
BY THE CAR. Send money r en eck or draft at your earliest as company will pay a divi- .reasurery toc . to provic efort e exten- 
THUSIAN MONKS convenience For turther particulars apply to dend oF ghout SO per cent. Thi y —- and ee oe cunentioes. 
OF FRANCE IN in the fall. 1i8 Corporation was established in 9, 
THE SAME WAY NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO. This is no stock jobbing scheme. Write and is paying semi-annual dividens. The 
NC SENT product of its several Mills has been ex- 
FINANCIAL AGENTS for prospectus. ‘vel , tised f - 
tensively advertised for the past 5 y 8. 
SUMPTER, - OREGON pine A pene yeee 











The proceeds of the sale of this Treasury 
? Stock will be devoted to increasing its 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. production and sales. 

Continued from first column. This Company has no bonded indebt- 
edness, no preffered stock, and offers its 





| Good Agents Wanted. Must Give References. 
A GLASS AFTER | 


DINNER IS A 
coleresue OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





around par They pay 5 per cent., it " true, but : 
A I D T Oo ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- | money is worth that at present. There has been | shares at par. This will appeal to all who 
DIGESTION TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of March 4 to | an over-exploitation of electrie railway securities desire an absolutely safe, dividend-paying 


17, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court | and it would not surprise me if many of these prop “eon : 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of | erties would have to be reorganized during the investment for amounts ranging from 


Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- | next period of depression You are on my pre- $90.00 up. 
































ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following | ferred list for six months . : . . 
named street ithe BOROUGH OF THE BRONX:| “Colby: The conduct of Consolidated Lake For full particulars, illustrations | of 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 24th WARD, SECTION 11 FAST 187TH | Superior shares indicates that its condition was! properties, and complete information, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue to the | fully as bad as first reports indicated. I am en- | gddress— 
Sole Agents for United States. Southern Boulevard. Confirmed January 16, 1903;| deavoring to get the story of the manner in which : 
entered March 3, 1903 is GROU r, . = ste nape — fo exp pe by a a insiders, | HERBERT 8. Buake, Treasurer, 
E DW eRD GRO eee er who have reaped fortunes out of the misfortunes o we rv: 
— y) City of New York, March 3, 190: others, It will be interesting reading. While I Racine, Wisconsin 
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As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it t 

loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright color 

for her child. As the i grows t " other 

mind with precepts of integrity and try nd 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOOD rder that he may be 


strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 








is the Natural Food — the food whose each integral part has 
an exact counterpart in the human body—the food that 
builds the perfect whole because it builds the perfect parts. 
The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than 
any other food—that means more digestible. 
It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 

Send for ‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illustrated in 
colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 























Caw Master ris Art DURING 
Leisure Nours AnD ENTER 
INTO «4 REMUNBRATIVE 
PROFESSION 
EBvecant Tone Kit 
FURNISHED ON FNROLLMENT 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUY. 
MUNROE 
\QRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 























FALL RIVER .MA 





A Mutual “Smile” 


If you appreciate a pure, 
palatable and truly medici- 
nal Whiskey, send $1. 1c 
a trial quart of 


“Green Falls” 


Rye or Bourbon 


Express charges prepaid. 


for 


After March 25th the usual 
price of $1. 5 
prevail. We 
parison. 


per quart will 
invite com- 


For the few who do not know 
the fame of our distillery we men- 
tion as referen The Newport 
National Bank. 


THE 
GREEN FALLS DIST’G CO. 
NEWPORT, KY. 


ce 








OIL the 
King o Wealth Getters 


is being steadily produced from 


119 = WELLS— 119 


owned by the 


GIANT OIL 
PRODUCTION CO. 


On our 3,000 acres of proven land we have loca- 
tions for several hundred additional wells which 
we desire to dril. That’s why this stock is now 
selling at 40 cents per share, par value $1 


Dividends are paid every 60 Days. 


at the rate of 6% on the par or 15% on your in- 
vestment at present price of stock 

If you want one of the safest and best-paying 
stocks ever offered, get this one before the advance. 
Write at once for particulars. 


WESTERN SECURITIES CO. 
Bank of Commerce Bidg 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Currier Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 





149 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





VIOLETTES »CZA 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lestie’s WreeKkLy No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sumetimes deemed 
advisable. Address *‘ Hermit,’’ Lesiie’s Week.y, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


| AM NOT in the habit of sermonizing 

but my attention was recently called to 

| the highest s« riptural authority, in favor of 
life insurance, and the application is so 

admirable that I cannot refrain from quot 

ing the text that has been sent me It is 

from First Timothy, fifth chapter ind eight} 

verse, and reads as follows But if any 

pro\ ide not for his own, and especially lor 

those of his own house, he hath denied the 

faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ Life 

insurance provides not only for our own, 

but also for ourselves I reeall the pa 
thetic case of a ven rable lady, approaching 
eighty vears o! age, who had been left an 
estate of a few thousand dollars She hoped 


and sexpected to live for ten years longer, 
but feared that 
provide for her until the end of her days 
Some one told her that she 
few thousand dollars, in the 
vestment, with a life 
which would give her at le: 
a week through the remaining years of her 
life 


her little means would not 


could put her 


form of an in 


Insurance Company, 


ist ten dollars 


She purchased an annuity accord- 


ingly and found happiness and content- 
ment in the knowledge that nothing could 


ever deprive her of the means of support 
that 
No yvoung man shoul 


Che re is a lesson in this story makes 
its own application 
think of taking on the responsibilities of a 
family without feeling able to 


wife and a 


make some small for their care, 
in ¢ of untimely 
death And left in the 
world, with limited means, should think of 


speculating with his money and running the 


pro\y ision 


ise his and unexpected 


no person alone 


chances of losing it all lo both classes, 
a life insurance company offers a sale and 
certain form of investment 

oy Pawtucket Satisfactory Push Les- 
LIe’s 

“D.,” New Brighton, N. ¥ The Connecticut 
Mutual is sound 

‘*A Subscriber,’’ La Crosse I regard the New 
York Life as a company of the first-class in all 


No stamp inclose« 

Leger, Okla The Security 
Binghamton, is not one of the large companies, 
it is enterprising and makes a good showing 
“D.,”” Monroe, Mich The company makes an 


r spects. 
cour Mutual, of 
but 


excellent statement, though it is not one of the 
strongest or best I would examine the provisions 
of the policy very carefully first 

“‘Insurance,’”’ Wis (1) The Manhattan Life is 


an old company, making an excellent statement o 
its business The Prudential policy should be 
eminently satisfactory 3) not believe in 
mixing religion and business 

“KE. L ,”’ Granville I do not advise you 
to take a policy in the Foresters of Toronto 2) I 
should not care to have one of its endowments 
(3) Its solidity is not to be compared with that of 
the great old-line companies 


L. Maw I 


9 
(2) 


do 


a 
Phosphates in Demand. 


[He demand 
phatés has greatly increased in some parts 
of Europe in recent days. Our consul at 
La Rochelle, Franee, Mr. Jackson, says that 
he has reeeived letters from several coun- 
tries, including Germany and Italy, which 
that there an opening in these 
places for American enterprise on an exten- 
sive More than 50.000 tons of 
superphosphates could be placed at once. 
In Mr. Jackson it 
would be better to ship the manufactured 
article direct from the United States. In 
other instances, it might be well for Ameri- 
can capital to establish factories in the 
countries where phosphates are required, 
and where the local works have not suffi- 
cient capacity to supply the market. 


for American superphos- 


1S 


show 
seale. 
instances, 


some Savs. 


For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption is an effectual remedy 25 
Patience Why should the pen be 


considered mightier than the sword?” 


Patrice—‘* Because it is easier to make 
a name with it.” 
Arrer the opera, a chafing dish and a pint of 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is always ap- 
preciable. 


Mr Kingley—* You say you like 
| colored servants better than white be- 
cause they are slower. How is that?” 

Mrs. Bingo—‘‘It takes them longer 


to leave 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Tue Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel 

lence of tone, durability and finish. 
FITS Permanently Cured. No fits or nervousness after 
first day’s use of Pr. Kline’s Great Nerve Re- 


storer. Send for FREE #2.00 trial bottle and treatise. 
Dr. R. H. Kure, Ltd., 91 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*“‘Wonderland 1903”’ 


Will be Ready about MARCH FIRST 


In it the Northern Pacific furnishes this entirely new series of articles, descriptive of the Northwest, 





Priest and Explorer 


Relates the travels and captivity of Father Hennepin, the Franciscan: Priest, 


among the Indians in the 
The Last of the Mendans 


Describes a visit to the tribe 


Minnesota country in 
first description of Niagara falls and discovered St. Anthony fall 


ot 


1680. Hennepin wrote the 





Mandan Indians, memorable in the annals 


of Lewis & Clark, and some of whom still live on the upper Missouri river 


Nature’s Masterpiece 


Which is Yellowstone Park, is newly described and illustrated 


The ( sOvVeTn« 


ment is spending large sums in improving the roads in this WonoeRLAND 


Irrigation in the Northwest 


Shows the great progress made in irrigation in the far Northwest, and its 


adaptability to this region 


One Hundred and Fifty Miles with a Pack Train 


Recounts an experience in the rough mountains of the Clearwater country, 
Idaho, with a pack train, while engaged in exploration 


In the Shadow of the Olympics 


Describes that part of the Puget Sound region lying west of the Sound and 


in the vicinity of Port 


Columbia River and Mount Hood 


Tells of the finest river and river scenery 


grandest snow capped mountains 


THe Book {tS APPROPKIATELY ILLUSTRATED, ALSO HAS MAPS 


RATES TO ALL POINTS IN THE 


Townsend—an ideal health resort 


in the United States and one of its 


AN!) GIVES TOURIST 


NORTHWEST 


Send SIX CENTS for the Book to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 

‘L.,”’ Lordsburg, N. M 

“D.,”’ Lowell, Mass I do 
and cangot commend them 
‘“*M.,”’ Valley Falls, N. Y Not unless you care 
speculate and run a good many chances 
‘D.,”’ Ballston Spa, Neither Wabash 
nor Kansas City Southern preferred pays dividends, 
On their merits I prefer the latter 

‘M.,”’ Easton, Penn Unless you want to spec- 
with would not 


Answer by letter 
not find them rated 


to 


ulate, chances against you, | 


advise the purchase of the shares of the Empire | 


State Oil Company 
‘B.,” Allentown, N. J 


steel cor poration 


(1) The earnings of the 


justify the hope that dividends 


on the common may be continued as long as_ pros- 
perous conditions prevail 2) Not known on 
Wall Street ’ 

“a t..” Harrisburg, Penn 1) A savings 


R 
bank is always the safest place for one with small 
means to put his money, and a local bank, regard- 
ing whose management you are informed, is better 


than one at a distance offering higher figures (2) I 
doubt if you could withdraw your money in the 
real estate proposition You might make inqui- 


ries direct of them rhe parties certainly stand 
well 

‘X. Y. Z.,”’ Newark, N. J 
ferred list for three months You ought be 
able to get out of your Pennsylvania, Atchison, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Denver, Ontario, and Chesa- 
peake and Ohio before summer, unless new 
strongly adverse conditions arise I look for a 
fluctuating market with a tendency to liquidation 
and to lower p before the the year 
Spasmodic rises in certain shares, in such a market, 
based adventitious circumstances, commonly 
occur 


to 


ces close of 


on 


.,” Padueah, Ky (1) Amalgamated Copper 
Company owns a controlling interest in a large 
number of prominent companies, some of 
the ores carrying gold and silver as well as copper 
Its smelting works at Anaconda alone are said to 
have cost $7,000,000 It owns a controlling inter- 
in the railway connecting its mines with its 
smelter and has a valuable property. The daily 
output is no longer reported (2) While I have 
never visited the Majestic mines, parties in Utah, 
familiar with such properties, commend them 
“‘Average,”’ Montana Complaint noted. (1) 


copper 


est 


The New York Mail and Evrpress has an excellent 
financial page with complete quotations It is 
now one cent (2) regard the guarantee on 


Manhattan Elevated as one-of the best, and ulti- 
mately expect it to sell pretty nearly on the basis 
of other 7 cent. guaranteed stocks (3) Con- 
solidated Tobacco 4s were purchased at higher than 
prevailing prices by those who claim to know their 
merits They are of course not an investment bond 
4) Bonds are usually in the denomination of $500 
or $1,000 each Any broker will tell you regarding 
a particular bond (5) Common stock is usually 
meant unless I specify preferred 

“Put and Call,” Pittsfield: (1 
the Marconi stock yet, except manipulation 
(2) I do not regard American Car and Foundry 
preferred as a permanent investment 
rather have Leather preferred, or Corn Products 
preferred. (3) Missouri Pacific is now in a strong 
position and could be advanced to 125 if the mar- 
ket strengthened. (4) I would hold Tennessee 
Coal and Iron, but not for par. A good profit 


per 


I see nothing in 
as 


Roliove 


Asthma, 


Cure 
Coughs, 
Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, 


-) 
BRONCHIAL 
ows 


Bronchitis, 
Catarrh. 


Nothing excels this simple remedy. 








You are on my pre- | 


and | 


Would | 








ought always to satisfy you. (5) Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas preferred is worth 70, if we compare its price 
with that of other stocks of corresponding merits. (6) 
On its merits, Erie common looks high enough, but 
it is liable at any time to become a favorite of spec- 


ulators. (7) Great Western is a popular specula- 
tive stock You would do better in it by trading 
only for quick profits (8) Spencer Trask & Co., 


27 & Richmond, 20 


(9) Not enough 


Pine Street, and Rhoades 
Broad Street, are among the best 
room 


New York, March 5, 1903 JASPER. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Without Medicine 


Trial Pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
FREE ON APPROVAL to any- 
body. TRY THEM. 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’ 
fit for the stomach—but try a modern 
adaption of a very old principle, and cure 
vourself 

Almost everyone has soaked his feet in 
hot water to cure a cold in the head. Magic 
loot Drafts open the pores of the feet, the 
largest in the body, in- the same way, stim- 
ulating the excretory functions of the skin 
and enabling it to throw off the acid im- 
purities from the system through these 
large pores. 

Magic Foot Drafts cure rheumatism in 
every part of the body. Here is the reason. 

Every drop of blood in the body passes 
every so often through the feet, where the 
circulatory and nervous systems are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible. 

The Drafts have great power to absorb 
acid poisons from the blood. Each time a 
contaminated drop of blood passes through 
the foot the Drafts absorb a portion of the 
acid poison, gradually but surely purifying 
the blood—the only way to permanently 
cure rheumatism. 








If you have rheumatism write us to-day 
and we will send you a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts on free trial. If they relieve you 
send us One Dollar. If they don’t, keep 

| your money—the risk is ours. We know 
that they cure to stay cured. Write to-day 
to the MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COM- 
PANY, R Y 12 Oliver Building, Jack- 
|}son, Mich. Send no money—only your 


| name. 





‘THE EVER FASHIONARLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 














My 


March 12, 1903 





Mellow 


The commingling of purity, 
age and flavor makes 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





America’s 


Best Whiskey 


It is particularly 
recommended to 


women because 


of its age and 
excellence. 
RALTIMORERYE base 
Wut rshearang The First Sought 
BALTIMORE and 


The First Bought 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 











No 
>A ccidents 
y with 


The Oldsmo 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Latest Discoveries in Far-off 
Siberia. 


Continued from page 254 


the great feast drink of the whole people 
One of the most surprising and conspicuous 
features exhibited the better and well- 
to-do Yakuts is the elaborate and jewel- 
ornamented costumes worn by the women. 
One of the illustrations pictures a Yakut 
belle adorned of 
costumes Che Oriental fondness for the 
lavish display of jewelry is strikingly shown 


by 


with one these gorgeous 


the bands of exquisite silver filagree- 
vards which are 

This work is executed by 
Squares of silver of 


by 
several length, 
front. 
native silversmiths 


work in 


worn in 


different patterns form the trimmings of the 
edges and sleeves of the coat proper, which 
otter. The gloves and 
black fox, the top of the 
head dress being crowned by a curious sil- 
ver embroidered piece. The costume 
valued at from $800 to $1,000. One of the 
remarkable primitive objects brought back 


is composed of sea 


head dress are of 


is 


from the Yakuts was a wooden calendar used 
for reckoning time and keeping track of the 
passing days, which was done by placing a 
peg in a hole at the expiration of each day. 
Along the inside border are twelve horse- 
shoe-like curves, representing the days of 
the particular month. It is carved in one 
piece out of a solid block of birch and is 
about a foot and a half in diameter. 

Some of the peculiar customs of the 
Chukchees visited by Mr. Bogoras are of 


great interest The marriage rite, for in- 


bile 


Mechanical skill and mathematical exactness eliminate the 
danger of the horse’s uncertain temper, sudden fright and unruly dis- 
position—no ‘‘Runaways’”’ with ‘‘7he Best Thing on Wheels.” 


Price $650.00 


_The controlling mechanism is simple, strong and instantly re. 
sponsive to the will of the driver, giving a sense of perfect security. 


There is no factor of uncertainity in the Oldsmobile—‘' 


watch but the road.” 


Nothing to 


Call on any of our 58 Selling Agencies or write for illustrated book to Dept. 14 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 














Stem wind and set, American move- 
ment, only % inch thick, equal in 
appearance to a watch guaran- 
teed for 20 » Quick train, 
240 beats per minute,runs 30to 
36 hours with one winding 
Hour, minute, second hands. 
Every watch timed, tested, 
regulated and guaranteed, 
Send name and address and 
we Will send 20 pieces of jew- 
elry to sell at ro cents eac h 
When sold send us the $2and we 
Finish will send you the above-describ 
watch ABSOLUTELY FREE. You 
also become a shareholder in our Com vand get part of our 
Profits in Cash. Write today. 0. HUNDRED DOLLARS 
Reward to anyone who will show that we do not do as we say. 
Union Watch Company, $1 Roy St." - Attleboro, Mass 


I will gladly inform 
anyone addicted to 


BB YSELF CURED 









. -OPIU 
SR ROSA AGRE os nsveriating 
harmiess Home Cure, ddrese 





Mrs. Mary S. Baldwin, P.”0. Box 1212, Chicago, Ill. 





Hair Restored. 
““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or 
Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard or 
Moustache Instantaneously. Gives 
any shade from Light Brown to 
Black. Does not wash or rub off. 
Contains no potsoas, and ig not sticky 
* norgreasy. Will dyea sampleof your 
hair free. Send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
To convince you we will send you a Trial size for 
pega. large size (eight t'mes as much) 50 cents, | 0c 
ACIFIC TRADING CO. , 355 Nichols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gra 


Trade- 





stance, is made binding by anointing the 
faces of the contracting parties with the 
blood of a reindeer slain for this purpose. 
The bride and bridegroom, with other mem- 
bers of his family, paint on the former’s 
face the hereditary signs of her new family. 
When the bridegroom is taken to the family 
| of his father-in-law, his family totem marks 
are discarded and he paints on his face the 
jcrest of the new family to which he will 
henceforth belong. Their mortuary rites 
are likewise weird and strange. After feed- 
ing a last meal to the deceased and going 
through a divination performance, the 
corpse tied lengthwise on a_reindeer- 
sledge, and when the place of deposit is 
| reached the animals are slain. The rela- 
tives then cut the clothes off the dead, ex- 
| changing for every piece a slice of reindeer 
flesh until the body is entirely covered with 
it. The body is then left to the ravages 
| of the wolves and foxes, and the sooner it 
is consumed the better it is supposed to be 
for those living. 


1s 


Sometimes burning is re- 









“ PISO'S CURE FOR 
- RES WHERI ELSE FAI 


U e 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugg 


ONSUMP TION 





“ 
at 











Save Half Your Cigar Mone 


Weare making a great success of selling direct 
from factory to smoker exclusively, at half retail 
prices, the best possible cigars— all time-tested, 
tried-out brands; not one blend but many, to suit 
every possible taste. We have made a reputation 
for quality during the years we sold to deal. 
ers. Now we're making a reputation for 
saving in prices as well, when we sel) 


Direct from our Factory to You. 


The saving in price does not come out of 
the cigars they are the same as 
ever. It comes from saving you the 
bers’, the salesmen’s, and the retailers’ 

yrofits — three profits in your pocket. 
The saving in price is clear to all. You 
ean prove, without risk, how we'll 
please you in quality and critically 
satisfy your taste, for if you don’t 
get as good a cigar or a better one 
from us for less money than yous® 
pay now—if you are not altogether 
pleased,you get 


YOUR MONEY BACK. 


ob- 
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y and Get a Better Smok 


W hy throw away one-half your cigar money on 
many ‘in-between men” in the face of a“ no 
risk’ guarantee like this? 

Vrite for our booklet “ Rolled Reveries,” ex- 
plaining everything, or to hasten matters—for 
# 1.00 we will send a trial assortment of 25 sizes 
and blends; for 75 eents twelve regular 10 cent 
and two for a quartercigars ; for 50 cents twelve 
assorted fives and tens, each cigar separately 
wrapped and described and showing you how 
two for a quarter and 10 cent cigars can be 

fought in boxes of 25,50 or 100 for from 4 
cents to 6 cents each, others from 2 cents 
to 3 vents each. All transportation 
charges prepald. . 

Your own procrastination is all 
that prevents you from becoming our 
steady customer and saving money. 


REFERENCES 
Any Bank,Any Agency ,Any Customer 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO., 
356 Water Street, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



















HARTFORD “%tiE 


DOUBLE 
TUBE 
SOLID 

RUBBER E 
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HARTFO 


EACH THE LONG. 


UNLOP 


EST WEARING TIRE 


OF 





ITS CLASS. 





not covered 
a pile, 


sorted to; then the body is 
with reindeer flesh, but placed on 
clothed in a coat of reindeer skin, specially 
made and decorated in a peculiar symbolic 
fashion. These funeral garments are looked 
upon with great superstition, and a certain 
portion is never completed until the death 
of the person; if finished during his lifetime 
he is liable to die before his allotted time. 

In former times the Chukchees were fierce 
fighters. They waged war with the primi- 
tive bow and arrow upon all intruders into 
their territory. Their leading warriors were 
protected by a peculiar armored costume, 
the lower section being of plates of steel or 
iron, the upper a thick wooden shield, skin- 


covered, which folded around the shoulders | 
hands free to use | 


and head, leaving the 
the bow. Mr. Jochelson secured a specimen 
of unusual value to science in the shape of 
the largest tusk so far discovered of a gigan- 
tic prehistoric mammoth, which roamed the 
shores of northern Siberia, variously esti- 
mated from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 years 
ago. It was found on New Siberian Island. 
The tusk is said to be the record-breaking 
one of the world, and in its present state | 
measures thirteen feet, weighs 220 pounds, 
and is nearly two feet in circumference at 
its thickest point. The Jesup expedition, 
when all its wealth of material is displayed, | 
will more fully portray and illustrate the 
history and culture of the American and 
its kindred Asiatic races than has ever been | 
seen or attempted on our continent before. | 


Special Prizes for Amateur | 
Photographs. | 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- | 
tests in which our readers may engage. A special 
prize of $10 is offered for the best picture appro- 
priate to Decoration Day, the competition to close 
on May 10th. The 


15th, when the contest closes, the most satisfactory 


camerist sending in by June 


picture suitable for a Fourth of July page will like- 
wise be awarded $10. These contests are attractive 
and should call out many competitors 

Leaurr’s Weekty was the first publication in | 
the United States to offer prizes for the best work | 
of amateur photographers. We offer a prize of 
five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- | 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competi- 
tion to be based on the originality of the svhiect 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference 
will be given to unique and original work and for 
that which bears a special relation to news events 
We invite all amateurs to enter this contest 
Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for their return. All photographs en- 
tered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph we may 
use. No copyrighted photographs will be received, 
nor such as have been published or offered else- 
where. Many photographs are received, and those 
accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except the 


DIAMONDS 
on credit 
) Ai) Uerey eat 


with us on your in- 
dividual credit, for any 
Diamond or Watch ip 


0 your 

home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 

deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 

Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee with every one we sell. 

We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
ice paid. We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the 

house in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun of 





send it free with illustrated catalogue 
OFTIS BROS. 4 Co. Dept. 
Mansnsu Pimp &0o. 


om reguest. Write to-day. 
C 16, 92to 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, iL, t.& & 











Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


Oe, Ceactant 


Dept.K,60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 






















name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be 
taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 
graphs must be entered by the makers. Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used. 
They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic 
contest. Preference is always given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news fea- 
ture 1s one of the chief elements in selecting the prize- 
winners. The contest is open to all readers of 
Lesiie’s WeEEkKLY, whether subscribers or not 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “*Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” When the address is not fully given, commu- 
nications sometimes go to ‘‘Leslie’s Magazine” or 
other publications having no connection with LesLin’s 
WEEKLY. 


























a 
Gr Dee, 
A GREEN-GOODS GAME. 
“| hame Jack married the g rass-wldow 
lr t Regular green-goods swindle.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md, 








The only PURE and CORRECT ARTIFICIAL 
MINERAL WATERS sold in America to-day. 
CARBONIC, ARTIFICIAL VICHY, 
, SELTERS, CLUB SODA, Etc., 





are also put up in bottles for out-of-town 
lelivery, and can be sent by fremwht or ex 
press to any part of the United States, Or 
lers te 

lel. 3420 Madison Sq 430-444 First Ave 














and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 


spounande having failed else- 


MORPHINE where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens | Co., Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohie 





w" BARKER co. — 


LIN EOL ARS ers 
. p om BEST 
BUY THEM. 








Making Bread, Acoma 


California 
Excursions 


In Pullman tourist sleepers on fast 
trains, tri-weekly, 


personally conducted. 
New cars, courteous employes, 
satisfying meals. Cheap 

and comfortable. 


Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Why stay at home? 


The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 1oc in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 





| THE ‘SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


| SOHMER | 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. 





Only salesroo 
in Greater New 
York. 





The Development of the Pacific 


Coast 

is remarkable; business opportunities never better, 
climate unsurpassed The NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sel! daily, February rs5th te Se th, special one- 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific Coast points at 
rate $42, Through service, via either D., L. & W. or 
W. S. roads, New York City to Chicago, in connection 
with NICKEL PLATE ROAD, from Buffalo. Also valid 
in the famous trans-continental tourist cars which can 
be taken at Rotterdam Jc. every Monday and Wednes 
day mght. For rates and full information write, phone, 
or call on A. W. Ecclestone, 385 Broadway, New York 
|; City. Postal card will do. 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
LU nrivaled position at top of Regent Street. 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
Att MopeErRN APpPpoliINnTMEN MopERATE TARIFF, 


A 


Ts. 


LESLIE'S 


WEEKLY 





























March 12, 


1903 





























GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE mw? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 


Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis. Wo. 


Write to nearest office. 








THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larget prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 











matie knitting Hosiery, &c., for 
the Trade; machines furnished 
on trial to trustworthy families; 
ample to operate; knits pair 
sin 30 minutes; write to-day 
nd start making money ; our cir- 
cular will Ame = about it; dis- 
tance no hind e. 
EXCELSION TRADING CO. 
Broadway, New York City 




















6000 INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off. 

BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees 12¢. and 15c. 

Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co., 

31-33 Vesey St., NewYork. 
P. O. Box 289. 


ao a 


4 
pest eS GROWN Eg 


o- 





STIL YOU'VE SEEN 


YMTURE Spices 


AND = si 








Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ORPHINE 


OPIUM LAUDANUM 








The only method absolutely and positively free from all | 


pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. (Continue 
your regular work every day. Your own household need 
not know you are on treatment. No substitution, but a thor- 
ough lasting cure. Write tw for free trial | treatment 
and sealed booklet to DR. PUR » Reom 65 Mitch- 
ell Bldg, Houston, Texas. 


BLANK BOOKS 


FINDLER & 
121 Nassau Street, 





All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 

WIBEL, 
New York. 











S\ MIGHTIERS THAN L1H E SWORD 





ENS 


LUXTRiors 4 
Suitable for writing in every position ; 





(H. Hewitt’s Patent.) 
glide over any 


paper; never seratch nor spurt 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, 
PorInTED pens are more durable, 


BALL- 
one are ahead of 


all others FOR EASY WRITI 


Assorted sample box of 


4 pe hoy ” “os ets., from 


all stationers, or wholesale @ 


H. Barspripce & Co 
TON, 48 John St., or TOWER M’Pr’G. Co., 
gf New York; Hooper, Lewis & Co. 
A. ©. M’ 
ta. Chicago. 


, Boston; 








EF. Kimp- 
206 Broad- 

8 Milk 
CLuRG & Co.,117 Wabash 


, #9 William «a 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


L A IN & GLASS 





ASTHMA Book 24 FREE. 





CURED. Health restored 
DR. HAVES, Buffalo, 5. Y. 








* Mother, 
on your 
** Gone, my darling 
Soap have taken them all away.”’ 


where are the little red spots you had@ 
Face + 


Sulphume and Sulphume 


THE REASON WHY ! 
SULPHUME 


is a chemical solution of Pure Sulphur, 
and when taken internally and applied 
as a lotion will cure dandruff or any 
itis also a great hair 
Price $1. 


skin disease ; 
invigorator. 


SULPHUME SOAP 


stops itching and all skin irritations, 
and has 
bath. 
25c a cake ; 
Unperfumed, 15¢ acake. Will mail 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 


SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP 


is the perfection of soaps for shaving. 


softens and whitens the skin, 
for the toilet or 
Perfumed Soap, 


no equal 
Prices: 


It is a perfect antiseptic, 
rash breaking out, cures and prevents 


prevents 


all contagious skin diseases, gives a 
creamy lather and is soothing to the 


| skin. 


AND LIQUOR HABITS | 


SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS 


act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate, 
Price, 25c. 


SULPHUME BOOK 


on care of the skin free. 

Wa Array. Be sure this signa- 
each 

package of Sulphume nl 209 


ture on 


otherwise it is not genuine. 


Your druggist can procure Sul- 
phume Preparations from his jobber, 


without extra charge to you. 
SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., 
Suite 151, 337 Broadway, New York 


Lyman Sons & Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Agents. 





Leave New York 2.45 


P.M. ; 





Reach Chicago 9.45 Next Morning—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

















‘¢The new Garden of Eden.’ 


UTAH 
AND 
SALT LAKE 


A land rich in minerals, grains, fruits 











and vegetables, developed from the sage 
brush by industrious and intelligent labor; 
a city unique in its location and its char- 
acter, having a delightful climate and every 
other inducement for a sojourn there. 


Reached by the through connections of the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four- 
Track Series,’’ New York Central’s books of travel and educa- 
tion, will be sent free to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 
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WILLIAMS 

BSHAVING 

PS o AP 
USED 
BoERE 





"Whenever you search for a barber shop, 
Just keep on looking and do not stop, 





Until this placard doth appear, 


“ Williams’ Shaving Soap used here.” 


Williams Soap is soothing, and antiseptic. 


Barbers who consider the safety and welfare of their 


patrons, always use Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 





THE CHONCHILULA GOLD REEF MINES COMPANY 


owns in fee, and free and clear from all incumbrances, the 


“MINER’S DREAM,” 


“Ray of Hope” and “Gold Standard,” 


located on Chonchilula Mountain, Trinity County, California. The “*MINER’S DREAM” has the 


Largest and Richest Body of 
Ore above ground in the world, 


having over $750,000 worth of ore above ground and adjacent to the famous “‘ Midas Mine,” 
with the longest pay-chute in the world. 





THE MINER’S DREAM ,} 00) MINE. «The Gold Colossus of the Golden State” 


(TAKEN FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 























400 x 50 x 42 feet--64,615 tons at $12.21 per ton--over $750,000 ore above ground, with many millions below ground. 





As the ore is in sight, it is a practical certainty that 


Dividends Will Be Declared this Summer 


The above ** Gold Colossus of the Golden State ” is said to be the source of the richest placers 
in California, and the placer bars directly below this reef in Trinity County, alone, 
have produced over $300,000,000. To complete the payments of the stamp mill there will be sold 


Founders’ Shares, JQ) per peat.Vgive $1.00 
’ tg For a Short Time. 
hare 
A U. S. Senator, Bank Director and a Deputy Attorney-General of the State of New York and 
mining engineers of international reputation compose the directorate. 
Address all inquiries to CORPORATE-AGENT COMPANY, 66 Broadway, New York City, or 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Suppose a National Bank 
Offered to Set Aside 
A Sum of Money for You 


to be secured at the end of aterm 






of years upon the payment of 
small instalments, and with the 
guarantee that the whole sum 


should go to your heirs in 


dD 
STRENGTH OF 


case of your death before 
GIBRALTAR 


that time, when your pay- 
ments would _ immediately 
stop! Would you not take 


advantage of the offer? 





This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, with Dividends Guaranteed 











Through its Popular Endowment Policies. 


They are worth your immediate investigation. 


Particulars free upon request. Dept. S. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOPE OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 














World's 


ROMANCES OF THE 
Great Mines 








N ARTICLE 

fortunes produced by a few famous mines. We hear of the 
but seldom of the heart-breaking 
The best-known gold mine in America, and perhaps in 
The owner either did not 
have money or energy enough to develop his hidden wealth. A 


in one of the December magazines tells of the 


great successes and ‘‘strikes,” 
failures. 

the world, was once traded for a mule. 
company was subsequently formed to work the property and only 
after the hardest of struggles against indifference and unbelief were 
the promoters able to raise enough money to barely start the en- 
terprise. That mine is to-day pointed to everywhere as an ideally 
safe investment. Modern mining is not a business in which a poor 
man or a small company can succeed once in a hundred times. 


Crushing plants, smelters, concentrators, cyanide tanks and the ore 


UR FIRST impulse in offering stock of the ‘‘ Majestic” is always 
to simply state a few facts about the vast mineral wealth of 
this splendid combination of copper, gold, silver, lead, zinc and 


iron mines. If we stated here what we actually believe and what 


we actually know about this combination of riches, not one reader 
the readers 


our statements. From 


First, 


in ten thousand would believe 


of this paper we make but two requests: send for our book, 


‘*Above and Below the Surface,” by return mail; Second, if it is 
possible for you to do so, join one of the parties which we are 
sending out to personally inspect the mines. Private cars and 


dining car direct to the mines and return. Unimpeachable refer- 
for each member of the party must be above 
from 


send 


ences are required, 


reproach. As our largest subscriptions have been received 


we shall 





hoisting and carrying plants involve 


modern mine is properly equipped to earn money for its owners. 
Trace the history of any great mine and you will go back to the 
a fraction of its present market 


day when its stock sold for but 
value, or almost went begging. 


vast 


expense before the 


and Below 
completed. 





persons who have seen and examined the property, 
investors to see for themselves whenever it is possible. 
and will prove every statement we 
the Surface,” 


We can 
make in our book, ‘‘ Above 
by actual development work already 





> 
* 











WHAT WE OFFER 


_ The “Majestic” 


Combination of Coppers Gold, Silver, 
_ Lead, Zinc and Iron Mines 


This vast property, located in Beaver 
County, Utah, embraces eight groups of 
mines : 

L 0. K. 5. Hoosier Boy 
2. Old HicKory 6. Treasure 
3. Harrington-Hickory 7. Coppertield 
4. LarKspur 8. Vicksburg 
Of 2,400 acres in area; also hundreds of 
acres. included in Smelter Site and New 


Town Site, more water than needed, brick 
and lime on property. Upwards of 20,000 





-feet of actual underground development work 


—shafts, drifts, cross cuts, winzes, etc. An 
excess of 100,000 tons of available ore on 
the dumps, estimated by experts to be worth 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 





What Capitalists Say Who Have 
Visited the Mincs 


E. H. sah Sgr, atag of Hotchkiss Bros., Lumber 
Dealers, T —‘*]T am impressed with 
the Majestic nyuch more stb than I anticipated, 
and tosuch an extent that I am agreeably surprised. 
While the reports given out regarding the Majestic by 
Messrs. Chapman, Mucklow & Bosson regarding the 
holdings of the Company were, by a good many, con- 
sidered as being overdrawn, I am fully convinced that the 
whole truth regarding these properties.has not. been 
told: In my opinion the Majestic, in point of value and 
eae ranks among. the best in the West ” 


’ HON. D. N. MORGAN (ex-Treasurer of the 
United States), Bridgeport, Conn.—‘ All of the state 
ments made to me of the values of the Majestic Mining 
and Smelting “Company’s properties have been fully 
verified by personal examination. Corroboration of 
these statements have been the unqualified opinions of 
eminent experts and others who have for years made a 
study and inspection of the mining industry of the 
United States. I believe that the Company has a won- 
derful future before it.” 


,. SIDNEY E. PACKARD, Box Manufacturer, 

—‘*My impressions were favorable be- 
fore coming, and they are now more than confirmed by 
what I have seen. I believe that the management is 
hénest and able, and I shall increase my holdings in the 
stock of the Company.” 


GEORGE E. KEITH, Shoe Manufacturer, Brock- 
ton, Mass.—‘‘ I had but little knowledge of the Majestic 
before making this trip, but Tam very favorably im- 
pressed with its value ; so much so that I will take a 
much larger block of the stock of the Company upon 
my return home. Anrfully satisfied that this is a good 
investment. Have never seen anything in the mining 
line that will compare with the Majestic.” 





We Hold 


The World’s Record 
For High-Grade Ore 


We have sent to the public smelters 1, 200 
tons of ore from the ‘‘O. K.” mine, which 
holds the world’s record for high-grade cop- 
The actual result for i, z00tons was: 


40.9 per cent. Copper 
$5.00 per ton Gold 
$3.00 per ton Silver 


Every Ton was Worth $100 net 

Many thousands, and tens of thousands, 
of tons of the same quality ore are in sight 
for our smelters, which are now being erect- 
ed by the Colorado Iron Works Company 
of Denver. There are, of course, enormous 
quantities of low-grade ore in addition to 
the high-grade. Yet all this is a ‘*mere 
bagatelle.” Still it is more than enough 


per ore. 


(without further development) to pay back ~ 
the total capitalization of the Majestic Com- a 


pany. 
And the ‘‘O. K.” is only one of the eight 
great mines in the ‘‘ Majestic’ combination, 





— 


FEATURES 


A handsome dividend is expected during the year 1903, and 


MANAGEMENT 


Mr. William A. Farish, one of the best-known mining experts in 


we 





only a delay in the completion of the smelters can prevent this divi- 
dend. The contractors assure us they will be completed March ist, 
1903. Remember we have over a million dollars’ worth of ore mined 


. and on the dumps ready for the smelter. 


See Leslie’s Weekly of Janiary 15th for illustrations, ete. 


neancamacace 





the country, has made a contract to act as General Manager for the 
Majestic Company for three years, and is now devoting his whole time | 


to the development of the property. * 











a handsome 44-page illustrated book, will be sent free by return mail. 


Address all communications to and make checks payable to the Fiscal Agents, 


_ CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON, 78 Pearl St, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The small block of stock we have for sale at $10.00 per share (par value $10.00) is 
being subscribed for so rapidly that we reserve the privilege of withdrawing this price without 
-Motice. An investigation is invited from the most conservative investors in stocks and bonds. 
The stock will be listed on the leading mining exchanges. Send your name and address on 
postal, or, if more convenient, fill out blank, and copy of ‘‘ Above and Below the Surface,” 












GENTLEMEN : — Please mail a copy of ‘* Above 
and Below the Surface” by return mail to 


ee | 
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“| Two 


my Styles 


"4 your money. 


i satisfactory in ever 
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LESLIE’S 
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pay 


Member Pittsburg StocK Exchange 


Tradesmen’s Building 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


“ly 


Revert to picture on front cover of this issue and you will see 


on the banner hoisted over Fifth Avenue an invitation to 


WEST PARK 


the greatest 
Greater Pittsburg, 


pr 


vements, 


residence 


where 


section ol 


yi yu 


miles of buildings 


Visit 

the most growing part of 
will find the finest street im- 
growing up, ind people get- 


ting-rich buying real estate which has advanced in value ten 


points in less than eleven months. 


Write for descriptive literature while opportunity is still open. 


HAAS @©@ LAUINGER 


Direct rey 


resentatl 


ves « 


417 Fourth Avenue, 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
To Responsible People 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pen 


Is the Peer of All Pens and 
Has no Equal Anywhere. 


Finest Grade 14k. Gold Pen 


Your 
Choice 00 
B of these ° 
Popular Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 


for Only 





BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 
SUPERIOR to OTHER MAKES at $3 


W Our Extraordinary Offer 


You may try the pen for a week. 
If you do not find it as 
represented and entirely 
re- 
we 
promptly refund 
Ever read or 


spect, return it, anc 
will 


ys hear of anything fairer? 
y 4 








The Laughlin Fountain Pen 
Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, is fitted with high- 
est-grade, large size, 14k gold pen, 
of any desired flexibility, and has 


the only perfect feeding device @ 
Either style, richly gold § 


known. 
mounted, for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 

Surely you will not be able to 
secure anything at three times 
the price that will give such 
continuous pleasure and service. 
Safety pocket pen holder sent 
free of charge with each pen. 

Illustration on left is full size 
of ladies’ style; on right, gentle- 
men’s style. 


Lay this Weekly Down 
and Write NOW 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


809 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 


Business Chances Abroad. 


N REPLY to a government inquiry, the 


Chamber of Commerce of the Island « 


f 


| Jamaica reports that American boots and 


shoes outrun those of British manufacture 


because the orders are 


filled quicker, the 


quality and shape are better, and the 
price is cheaper. Americans completely 
dominate the Jamaican market in these 


lines. The government’s inquiry will re 


sult in urgent representation of the subjec 


t 
| being made to the British manufacturers. 


HE BUREAU of Foreign Commerce has 
received from Fr. Buzzi d’J, of Trieste, 


Austria, a request for publication of the fac 
that he is desirous of obtaining the name 


t 


Ss 


of United States manufacturers of cotton- 
seed oil and of exporters of cotton wastes, | 


cotton strips, and engine-cleaning waste. 





“Royal Muskoka” 


‘THE ROYAL MUSKOKA” Hotel is 
the largest and most magnificent summer 
hotel in Canada. Location unsurpassed in 
the centre of the famous Muskoka Lakes Dis- 
trict, Highlands of Ontario (1,000 feet above 
sea level), about six hours journey north of 
Toronto. 

The grounds include an area of 130 acres, 
containing pine and hemlock groves and 
many beautiful walks and points command- 
ing lovely views. There are Tennis, Golf- 
ing, Bowling, Fishing, Bathing, Croquet, 
Bowling Green and many enjoyable water 


trips. First-class in every respect. Excel- 
lent transportation service. 
Descriptive literature and information 


how to reach the ‘* Royal Muskoka” on ap- 
plication to FRANK P. Dwyer, E. P. Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 























5.10% 


At $49 Philadelphia Pfd. pays the above rate 
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March 19, 1903 











Do not Buy an Automobile 


Special Automobile and Yachting Number 





or a Yacht 


until you have read the 



















of the 




















_ 


Scientific 
American 


To be Issued April 11, 1903 








WITH AN ARTISTIC 
COVER IN COLORS 


The very best models with 
the latest improvements 
will be illustrated and de- 
scribed in this issue. This 
number will enable you to 
choose for yourself intelli- 








gently. 





Order in 





dealer, or send 10c. to 


MUNN @®© CO., Publishers 


361 Broadway, N. Y. 






advance from your news- 








Have You 
Written 
a Play? 


Do You Want It Produced | 


Free of Expense to Yourself? 





If so, get the current issue of THE THEATRE Magazine and 
read the particulars of THE THEATRE’S 


PLAY COMPETITION 


open to all Americans and providing for the production ot 








Can You 
Writea Play? 





the winning play next Fall at one of Charles Frohman’s Broad- 
way theatres, with a first-class cast. (All free of cost to you.) 


See “THE THEATRE” MAGAZINE 
Current Issue. 

















LUMPS OF PEPPER 


the stomach and absolutely indigestible. 


used as a seasoning, is already dissolved and is a positive aid to digestion. Try it once. Ata 


grocers. 





Free Booklet on request. 


in soup or salad dressing co™!= 
are highly irritating to "aAbasco Ss ’ 
McILHENNY’S auce 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, | 





